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Notices py M. ArAGO, EMBODYING THE INSTRUC- ‘Ways appears situated in the magnetic meridian of 


TIONS GIVEN TO THE OFFICERS OF “LA Bo- 
NITE.” 


[Translated from “ L’ Annuaire,” for the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, by J. M. G.) 
ZOPIACAL LIGHT. 

Zodiacal light, though known for nearly two centu- 
ries, still offers to cosmologists a problem, not yet 
satisfactorily solved. The study of -this phenomenon 
is necessarily confined to observers residing in the 
equinoctial regions, and they only can decide, whe- 
ther Dominique Cassini has made sufiicient aliow- 
ance for the causes of error to which we are exposed 
in our variable atmosphere, and has given due con- 
sideration to the purity of the air, when he announ- 
ced, that zodiacal light is cons‘antly more bright in 
the evening than in the morning: that in a few days 
its length may vary between 66° and 100°, and, that 
these variations are connected with solar spots in 
such manner, that, (for example.) there was a 
direct dependance and nota fortuitous coincidence 
between the faintness of zodiacal light in 1688, and 
the absence of every spot or blemish on the solar 
disc in this same year. 

It seems to us then, the academy should desire the 
officers of ‘‘ La Bonite,” during their sojourn be- 
tween the tropics, and after the setting and before the 
rising of tle sun, when the moon does not illumine 
the horizon, to take note of the constellations traver- 


sed by zodiacal light, of the star that its point attains, | 


and of the angular breadth of the phenomenon at a 
determined height, near the horizon. It is doubtless 
superfluous to say, a note must be kept of the time 
of observation. The discussion of results may be 
delayed till the return of ** La Bonite, *” without in- 
convenience. 

We would not be ignorant, and already, as we have 
mentioned, many well-informed persons regard the 
conclusions of Dominique Cassini as worthy of little 
confidence. It is repugnant to them to admit, that 
sensible physical changes can be simultaneously 
wrought in the immense extent which zodiacal light 
embraces. According to them, the variations of 
length and brightness indicated by this philosopher, 
possessed nothing of reality, and the explanation must 
enly be souglit in intermittencies of atmospheric 
diaphaneity. 

In the observations of Fatio compared with those 
of Cassini, perhaps, at this moment, it would not be 
impossible to find the proof, that atmospheric changes 
are not sufficient to explain the phenomena mention- 
ed by the Parisian astronomer; but the objections 
arising from the immensity of space in which physi- 
eal changes can be effected, has lost all its strength 
since the same species of phenomena has been seen 
in Halley’s comet. Our young compatriots then, 
may zealously study the observations pointed out, for 
the question is one of importance, and to this time 
no one can flatter himself with having definitely sol- 
ved it. 

Avrora BorEALIs. 

It is now sufficiently well established, that the 
aurora is as frequent in the southern as in the arctic 
regions, and ali induce us to think, the apparitions of 
austral auroras follow the same laws as those of 
which we are witnesses in Europe. Notwithstand- 
ing, this is but a conjecture. If a southern aurora in 
the form of an arc, should be seen by the officers of 


** La Bonite,” it will be important to note the exact 
orientation of the points of intersection of this are 
‘with the horizon, and in their defect, the orientation 
of the most elevated point. In Europe, this point al- 


ithe place of the observer. 
| Numerous examinations made at Paris, have pro- 
‘ved that alithe northern auroras, indeed even those 
|which do not elevate themselves above our horizon, 
and of whose existence we have no knowledge but by 
| the relations of observers in the polar regions, change 
| considerably the declination of the magnetic needle, 
_its inclination and intensity. Who then would dare 
afiirm, arguing only from the great distance of austral 
auroras, that none of them can cause a change in the 
magnetism of our hemisphere. At all events, our 
voy agers are called upon to give their attention, and 
to keep an exact register of these phenomena, that 
| we may be enabled to throw some light on the ques- 
tion. Dispositions have already been made, and 
during the entire circumnavigation of “ La Bonite, ” 
magnetic observations will be taken, at very short 
intervals in Paris, in such manner that no pertu 
tion can pass unperceived. 
| RAINBow. 
| The theory of the rainbow may be regarded as one 
of the most beautiful discoveries of Descartes ; yet 
the explanation, even after the light and develop- 
iments given it by Newton, is not yet complete. 
When we attentively regard this magnificent phenom- 
enon, we perceive under the red of the interior bow, 
many series of green and purple, forming narrow arcs, 
| contiguous, well ieheae and ‘perfectly concentric 
| with the principal arc. Of these supplementary bows, 
( for it is the name given them, ) the theory of Des- 
cartes and Newton does not speak, nor may it ever 
be applied. 
| ‘The supplementary arcs. appear to be, an effect of 
luminous interferences. These interferences cannot 
de engendered but by drops of water of a certain 
‘smaliness; and it is also necessary, ( for without it 
\the phenomenon could have no brilliancy, ’). that the 
drops of rain, besides the condition of size, must be 
|at least the greatest number, of an equality almost 
/mathematical. If then, the rainbows of the equinoe- 
tial regions never present supplementary arcs, it will 
‘be a proof that the drops of water there detached 
‘from clouds, are larger and more unequal than in our 
‘climate. In our ignorance of the causes of rain, this 
fact would not be without interest. 
| When the sun is low, the superior portion of the 
rainbow on the contrary, is very high. It is towards 
|this vertical region that supplementary arcs show 
tiemselves in their greatest brilliancy, and as we 
leave it, the intensity of the colors rapidly decreases ; 
so that in the inferior regions near the horizon, and 
even tolerably above this level, we never perceive any 
‘traces of them—at least such is the case in Europe. 
'It must be then, during their vertical descent, the 
‘drops of water lose the properties which they at first 
| possessed: they must have quitted the conditions of 
| efficacious interferences, and have become greatly in- 
| creased. A 
By way of remark, is it not curious to find in an 
optical phenomenon, in a particularity of the rainbow, 
the proof, that in Europe the quantity of rain ought 
to be as much less as one receives there in a more 
elevated recipient ? * 





¥e 





* At the observatory of Paris there are two recipients 
for rain water; one on the terrace, and the other in the 
court 283 metres ( 86 feet ) below the first. In a year 
the recipient of the court receives .08 more than the 
'cipient on the terrace. te 
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“We can little doubt, the increase in dimension of| of the phenomenon, the bearing of the neighboring 
the drops is owing to the precipitation of humidity, | coast, its distance, and when it can be done,—its 
which is effected at their surface, by reason, that in| general aspect. ‘lo show the utility of this last re- 
descending from the cold regions where they origina-|coimmendation, it will be sufficient to say, that a 
ted, they Wavcie the more and more warm atmos. | sandy region wonld act much sooner and much more 

heric strata which lie near the surface of the earth,! powerfuily than a country covered with forests, or 
Te is almost certain then, if supplementary arcs are | other vegetable substances. 
formed in the equinoctial regions, they can never} The sea which bathes the western coast of Mexico, 
attain the horizon: but the comparison of the angle from Panama to the peninsula of California. between 
of height under which they there cease to be percei- | the 8° and 22° of north latitude, will give the officers 
ved, with the angle of disappearance observed in our of “La Bonite” occasion to remark a complete 
climate, ought to lead to meteorologic results, which | inversion of the trade wind. They will find, as we 
no other method can give at the present dey. | learn from Captain Basil Hall, an almost permanent 

HAtos. | westerly wind there, in the equinoctial regions, 


: : : | where we should expect to see an easterly wind pre- 
In high latitudes, as in the parallel of Cape Horn,’ \.i) fy these parallels it will be curious to note, to 


the 4 and moon gp A se pbemoman be a °F how great a distance frum the coast the anomaly 
more suminous circles, to which meteorologisis Nave | exists, and in what longitude the trade wind retakes 
given the name of Aalos. The radius of the smallest | 3 


d : its rights, if we may so express ourselves. 
of these circles 1s about 22°, and that of the largest | TE y I 





scarcely diliers from 46°. The fiist of these angular | 
dimensions, is nearly the mininum deviation which | 
light experiences in traversing a glass prisin of 60°; 
the other would be given by two prisms of 60°, or| 
one of 90°. Itseems then, according to Mariotte, | 
we must seek the cause of halos in the rays retracted | 
by floating crystals of snow, which we know, ordina- 
zily present angles of 60° and 90°. This theory hes) 
received new probability, since by the aid of chromat- 
ic polarization we have been able to distinguish re- | 
fracted from reflected light. In effect, it is the first 
of these lights which gives the polarised rays ef halos. 
What then remains to be learned regarding this phe-| 
yomeoan? “ Le voici.” 
By hypethesis, the horizontal and vertical diame-| 
ters of a halo should have the same angular diimen- | 
sions. Now, we are assured, that these diameters 
are sometimes notably unequal! therelore, measures 
alone can prove this fact; for if accidentally, they | 
had judged of the inequality but by the eye, iilusory | 
causes would not be wanting to show how the most | 
exact philosopher might have deceived himself. Bor- 
da’s circles of reflection are excellently calculated to’ 
measure angular distances at sea. We may then 
without scruple, recommend to the officers of ‘‘La 


Bonite,” to apply the excellent instruments with) 
which they will all be furnished, to the determination | 


of the dimensions of al] halos which appear to them 
elliplic. They will perceive the interior edge of the 
halo, and the only one which is clearly defined, is 
much better calculated for observations than the ex- 
terior; but in regard to the sun, they must not 
negleet to mention whether they have used the centre 
or the limb as a term of comparison. We hold also, 
as indispensable, that in each direction, the two radii 
diametrically opposed be measured; for if we may 
believe certain observers, halos are cited, in which 
the sun did not occupy the centre. 


WINDS—TRADE WINDS. 


Perhaps it will cause astonishment when we an- 
nounce that the trade winds may yet be objects of 


‘important research ; but it is necessary to remark, | 


the practice of navigation often binds itself to sim- 
pie perceptions, with which science is not satisfied. 

hus, it is not true, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, that to the north of the equator these winds 
blow constantly from the N. E. and to the south of the 
equator constantly from the S.E. The phenomena 
are not the same in the two hemispheres, and besides 
in each place they change with the seasons. Daily 
observations of the real directions, and, as near as 


possible, of the strength of the oriental winds which 


prevail in the equinoctial regions, would be a useful 
acquisition to meteorology. 
he vicinity of continents, above all that of the 


western coasts, modifies the trade winds both in force | 


and direction. It sometimes happens that even a 
. wind replaces them. Wherever this change 
of wind is manifested, it is proper to note the epoch 


According tobthe most generally adopted explana- 
tion of trade winds, there should constantly be 
between the tropics, a superior wind blowing in a 
contrary direction to that at the surface of the earth, 
There have already been collected divers proofs of 
the existence of this counter current of air. The 
assiduous observation of clouds, and particularly of 
those called depplec ( pommetes, ) ought to furnish 
special indications from which meteorology would 
derive advantage. The time, strength, and extent of 
monsoons forms, in short, a subject of study in which, 
spite a crowd of important travels, there is yet much 
to plean. 

PUENOMENA OF THE SEA. 
A method of drawing up sea water from great depths, 
and to discover in what proportions the two principal 
constituents of atmospheric air, are contained therein, 
( My ‘‘confrere, ” M. Biot, to whom the following 
article is due, has permitted me to join it among 
these notices. ) 
Chemists have !ong since proved, that water be- 
comes impregnated with the gases which repose on 
its surface. This absorption is effected by a veritable 
chemical affinity exercised upon the different gases ; 
and when we study particularly, its effects upon 
oxygen and azote, ( the two principal constituents of 
atmospheric air, ) it is beet to be stronger for the 
first than for the second. Hence, it results that the 
| waters of rivers and seas, always in contact with the 
1atmosphere, becomes impregnated with a mixture in 
| which oxygen predominates. Indeed, the very exact 
experiments made by M. M. Hnmboldt and Gay 
Lussac, have proved, that rain water, water of the 
Seine, and snow water contain a mixture of oxygen 
and azote, which in 100 parts of velume, contain 
from 29 to 32 parts of oxygen; whilst in atmos- 
_pheric air at all times and in all climates, the propor- 
ition of oxygen is constantly equal to 21 parts. M 
M. Humboldt and Provencal moreover, have deter- 
mined the absolute volume of gaseous mixture thus 
contained in water near the surface, and found it 1-36 
of the voluine of the water. 
| By a necessary consequence of these properties, 
ithe vast extent of seas which cover a large portion 
‘of the globe, is impregnated with a gaseous mixture, 
whose proportions near the surface should be nearly 
| the same as those just indicated. I feel sure that such is 
ithe case at the depth of a thousand metres; for sea’ 
| water drawn from a depth equally great gave mea 
|mixture which contained in 100 parts of volume, 28 
iparts of oxygen. This experiment was made some 
time since in the Mediterranean. 
But, here many great questions of terrestrial physics 
| presented themselves, that the apparatus with which 

I was then furnished, could not solve. In the same 
degree as we approach the depths of the sea, the 
superincumbent masses of water press the inferior by 
their weight ; and as a column of sea water 10 metres 
in height, weighs nearly as much as a column of air 
of the same base taken from the surface of the earth 
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to the limits of the atmosphere, it follows, that at the 
depth of a thousand metres, the water already sup- 
ports the pressure of an hundred atmospheres. Only 
conceive the enormity of this effort on the lowest 
stratum, if the mean depth of the sea far from land 
be supposed many leagues, as the laws of gravitation 
seem to indicate.* Now, direct experiments teach 
us that water superficially in contact with compres- 
sed gases, and pressed itself by them, absorbs the 
same ‘volume as if submitted to the pressure of a sin- 


gle atmosphere, but in such inanner, that the weight) 


absorbed becomes proportionably greater. If then the 
single fact of an uniform absorption diffused from one 
to another in all the mass of seas, ought to fix there 
a considerable volume of air, how much will not the ab- 
sorbed or absorbable quantity be increased, if it were 
thus proportional to the pressure at each-depth! This 
saturation then, having been in gradual operation 
since the seas were forined, will also have .modified 
the pre-existing atmosphere, and if the affinity caus- 
ing it is not yet satisfied, perhaps, continues to modify 
it at the present day. The influence of these’ phe- 
nomena.on the exterior state of the atmosphere, and 
consequently, on the existing conditions of living 
beings on the surface of the globe, well merits that 
we essay to study them in an extended degree. 

To do this, it is necessary to draw sea water from 
great depths far from land; bring it to the surface 
with all the airit may contain; disengage this air by 
ebullition ; measure its volume under the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure ; and finally, analyze it chemi- 
cally. Of these operations, the only difficult one is 
to draw water from the requisite depth, and bring it 
to the surface with all that it may contain. And first; 
there must be no idea of employing vessels empty, .or 
filled with .air, which open themselves at assigned 
depths to be there filled with water; for the pressure 
they must necessarily support before arriving there, 
would cause the water to filter between the most per- 
fect obturator, or would crush the vases if the obtu- 
rators resisted; moreover, if the gaseous mixture 


contained in the deep strata partakes the pressure! tp), 


which they sustain, it would dilate in an inverse ra- 
tio when the ——— was approachin 
and escape by th 


o tho surface, 


> 


the apparatus by explosion. In order to avoid these 





effect, the fixed bottom has a lateral passage nosing 
to a gas bladder which has primitively been filled wit 
water, then emptied and pressed, before sinking the 
apparatus. ‘The bladder will receive all the air 
which the water drawn from deep strata may set free, 
in coming towards the surface; and if any is set free, 
the bladder will be more or less inflated. Then clo- 
sing the-cocks with which the passage is furnished, 
we may separate the bladder from the vase filled with 
water.; .measure the volume of .air which .it.contains 
and analyze it; .afterward study in like manner that 
remaining in the water of the cylinder, and finally, 
all the substances which the water may hold.in.solu- 
tion. 

Such is the apparatus which has been remitted to 
the commandant of “ La Bonite,” and the zeal as well 
as the known talents of this officer, give assuranceit 
will be usefully employed under his orders, to resolve 
the divers questions of terrestrial physics above indi- 
‘cated ; the which, besides their purely scientific in- 
terest, have yet importance from.the knowledge that 
their solution ought to furnish us, on the permanence 
or variability of our atmosphere, and upon the con- 
| ditions of existence of animated creatures which live 
|in the profound depths of the sea. 

[ To be continued.) 
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CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENT. 


ARMORY ON THE WESTERN WATERS. 
Fepruary 24, 1836. 4 
Mr. Jonson, of Kentucky, from the Committee ‘on 
Military Affairs, made the following report : | 
The Committee on Military Affairs, to which the subject 
ofa national armory upon the western waters was re- 
Jerrd, report: 
That they have again examined into this 1mportant 
| proposition, and again recommend the measure to the 
Congress of the United States. They refer to the 
former report of the committee, and make it a partof 
repert, and also report a bill. 


Marcu 48, 1834, 











e obturators, or break the sides of The Committee on Military Affairs, in conformity 
with the resolution of the House of Representatives, 





untoward effecis, let us take for a vase, a hollow| of the 18th of December, 1833, ——— “that all 
cylinder of glass closed at one of its ends by a solid| the papers and documents now on the files of the 
plate of metal, and which with a handle, thus forms a | House, 1n relation to the establishment of an armo- 
veritable bucket. To this handle the cord is attached; ry on the western waters, be referred to the Com- 
for sinking it the required depth. The bueket being: Penge gegen oo vs and that te have leave 
empty and open to the surrounding water, passes; to report by bill or otherwise,” report: 
through its divers strata uninjured by the pressure. | That the subject of a national armory upon. the 
When at the necessary depth, a cord attached to an) western waters was introduced into Congress about: 
inverse handle on the other extremity is drawn, and | eighteen years ago, and has been presented trequent- 
the bucket reversed. This second cord afterwards | ly, perhaps to each Congress since, for consideration; 
Slap soa ok tn tabs, Shay maj. Se ploce® ot lente be shesge Seeaeene ea 
Ww ot be mistaken, they may be plac estec a large portion of the Unite es, icu- 
opposite ends of the nage a the | one ot | larly ho-whels woh, and encouraged by the Ruste: 
lass has two bottoms, one fixed, as we have said, tive Government in the reports made te Congress on- 
Sod the other moveable. This last is a pnuematic | the subject, yet nothing: dedalive has been anne: The: 
piston which descends by its weight alone when the! only measure ever taken upon this very important: 
the bucket is reversed ; and at the same time the sta- | subject, was the authority given to the President to: 
tionary bottom has a small hole, furnished with a valve examine sites, and make report to Congress, which‘ 
opening inwardly, under the pressure of the surround- | was done, and there the measure has rested, and ‘it’ 
ing water. The water introduces itself in the empty | seems a matter of difficulty to have the case decided 
space left by the descending piston, through this valve. and put to rest by a decision upon its merits. It is 
The piston descended, and the space filled, the valve! believed by the committee that at all times @ majori 
closes itself by the equalization of pressure, and the | of Congress, for the last eighteen years, have been’in 
water introduced is isolated from every other as it| favor of the establishment. “The great preventive 
rises, because of its superior elasticity. But if the | cause to its adoption has arisen from our inability to’ 
water grateins <ommennes Sts — can ae reconcile contending interests as to its location. 
their expansive efforts when it appears where t There are many valuable sites frem which a seler- 
exterior prcers: « “s mere ming = might — tion can be made, ane this circumstance has increased” 
escape, or break the apparatus. o be guarded | the perplexity in making the selection from so many” 
against this violence, a free issue is prepared to all pads nocd ore be'good ; the great sianllbee” 
possible expansion of the air and water. To this| of valuable sites, therefore, rather than their scarcity, 
- — ~ | has mainly obstructed the progress, and, in fact, the 
* Mecanique Celeste, vol. ii. p. 200. consummation of the measure. Magnanimity, liber- 
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ality, and patriotism, all combine to induce the mem- | 683,815, which should be in the arsenals in 1832, in 


bers of this body*to discard all local attachments and | 
preferences, for the purpose of securing for our coun- 
try this important institution for our saiety, upon the | 
conviction that it would be as difficult io select an 

improper site as it would be to please all in the seiec- 

tion. Ihe committee have, therefore, thought proper 

to make it the duty of the President to make-further 

examination, and select the site and commence the 

buildings. 

The committee have attentively considered the 
subject of the resolution, and are of opinion that the 
great extent of seacoast and inland frontier necessary 
to be defended in time of war, will render very large 
issues of siiall arms to the militia and other newly 
embodied troops, indispensable; that, from the past 
experience of the country, as well as from the limited 
term of service of such military bodies drawn from 
the militia, their unavoidable inexperience, and, in 
many cases, sudden and imperfect organization, 1t is 
reasonable to presume that a failure of our resources 
will be sooner felt in this respect, than in regard to 
any other of our military supplies. And as such 
failure conld not be remedied without serious incon- 
venience to the public service, nor until after much 
time had elapsed in building up and placing in full 
operation an establishment on a large scale for the 
manufacture of small arms, your committee are, in 
consequence, of opinion that the Government should | 
at all times be prepared with a supply of such muni- 
tions to an amount sufficient to meet the demands of 
the country in every emergency. : 

Your committee therefore deem it advisable to as- 
certain— 

The number of small arms which should be annual- 
ly manufactured, in order that, with those then in the 
arsenals, the whole may be adequate to every exigen- 
cy of the land service of the United States. 

The number of small arms which onglit to be in 
readiness for issue from the United States depots, for 
example, for the year 1832, in which the last returns 
of militia have been received, should be, from the 
best information that can be obtained, at toast equal 
to seven times the actual loss or consumption curing 
a period of one year of the last war with Great 
Britain. And, as the average yearly expenditure or 
consumption of small arms during that war amounted 
to 90,545 stands, this would make the required number | 
for 1832 equal to 633,815 stands. This number for 
1882 should be annually inereased thereafter, in some 
given proportion to the annual increase of the militia; 
and it seems obvious that if its proportion to the 
number of militia for the: year 1832 be right and pro- 
per, that proportion should be preserved in all subse- 

ent years, so that, notwithstanding the annual 
increase, the same proportion of the whole body of 
militia may at all times be armed from the arsenals of 
the United States. 

The number of militia in 1810 was 694,735, and is 
found to have increased, since that period, up to the 
year 1832 inclusive, to the amount of 1,316,615, being 
equal to an increase of 89 51-100 per cent. in 22 

ars, or to 47-100 per cent. per annum of the num- 

r of militia in 1810; and, on the supposition that 
the increase will not materially vary for the next 22 
years, the average yearly increase from 1832 to 1854 
should be 47-100 per cent. per annum of the number 
of militia in 1832, which would indicate an average 
yearly increase of the militia, of 53,586 for the next 
22 years following 1832. —.. 

Now, that the same proportion of the whole body 
of the militia may be armed at any time before 1854, 
which perpedino has been deemed sufficient for 1832, 
it will be necessary to reduce the average yearly in- 
crease of 53,586 in the proportion of the number of 
militia for 1832, to the number of arms deemed suffi- 





cient to arm them, or in the proportion of 1,816,615 
to 683,815. This reduction will give 25,796 stands of 





small arms, as a necessary annual increase to the stock, 


order that the same given proportion of the militia 
nay at all times be armed bejore 1854. So much for 
the annual manufacture on account of the annual 
increase of the militia. 

The total of the non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, astificers, and privates of the army of the Uni- 
ted States, and of the corps of marines, according to 
the existing organization, should be 7,537; and as 
small arins in the hands of regular troops are found, 
from unijorm experience in English armies, to become 
unserviceable aller a period ot about twelve years’ 
constant service, and as this fact seems to agree very 
well with the experience in aur own armies, it will 
enable us to determine the annual consumption of the 
small arms in the hands of the army and of the corps 
of marines to be 628 stands. 

The army wag supplied with new arms in 1832; 
this number, 628, should therefore be annually manu- 
jactured after the year 1832, to replace the annual 
consumption on account of the army and of the corps 
of marines. 

It is to be remarked that no provision of sinall arms 
is recommended to be made with a view to meet the 
exigencies consequent upon any sudden enlargement 
of the regular army ; such a provision having been 
deemed unnecessary, for the reason that whatsoever 
the amonnt of the enlargement, it can only be made 
by a corresponding diminution of the militia of the 
Union, for which the supply of small arms recommen- 
ded is considered suflicient. : 

The number of small arms which is above estimated 
tobe a proper and expedient supply for 1832, viz. 
633,815, exceeds the actual supply now in the arse- 
nals of the United States by 54,239 ; which last num- 
ber shouid properly, therefore, be immediately manu- 
factured, it being a part of the estimated supply of 
1832. As this may, however, be deemed objectiona- 
ble, the deficiency may be supplied by an annual 
manufacture during the next 22 years of 2,465 stands. 

Thus frown the best information within the reach of 
your committee, it appears that {he number of smal! 
arms which are required to be manufactured annually, 
‘order that a due supply may be always in readiness 
during the next 22 years, for issue to the militia in 
the service of the United States, or to the regular ar- 
mies of the United States, should he— 


| For the average annual increase of the 


militia between 1832 and 1854 - 25,796 stands. 
Estimated annual consumption of the 

army, and of the corps of marines, as 

at present organized “— : es 
Annual supply during the next 22 

years, to make good the estimated 

deficiency of 1832 - - - 2,465 “« 
Total annual supply for troops liable to 

be called into the service of the Uni- 

ted States for the next 22 years - 28,889 * 


It next becomes necessary to determine the amount 
of the anaoual supply of small arms which is proper to 
be issued to the authorities of the individual states, 
supposing a proper and necessary extension of the 





| present system of supply, as adopted under the law 
| of 1808. 


It has been before mentioned that small arms in the 
hands of regular troops wiil last, in constant service, 
esate pete care, about'twelve years ; but as it is be- 
lieved that in almost all the States, and especially in 
the new states, the system of accountability for arms 
issued, and of preservation for arms in store, is very 
imperfect; and as they always sustain: more injury 
from a bad system of preservation than from constant 
service inthe hands o regular troaps, it is considered, 
therefore, that ten years Is a fair estimate of the dura- 
bility, for service,of arms issued to the States. Doubt- 
less, in some of the States where the system of pre- 
servation and accountability is good, they will last 
much longer ; but it is equally certain that, in some of 
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the others, they will be much sooner lost or destroyed. | factured annually at the national armories, and by 


From the annual appropriation of $200,000 for 
supplying the militia, with arms through the authori- 
ties of the States, the sum of $5,000 1s annually de- 
ducted for the expenses of inspection, package, and 
transportation to the States, and the balance, $195,000, 
is sufficient to arm complete 12,300 men as infantry. 
But as a variable proportion of field artillery and oc- 
coutrements are annually issued to the States, 12,309 
stands of small arms are not, therefore, the regular 
annual issue ; this last being greater or less, accord- 
ing to circumstances, than that number which is con- 
sidered a fair average of the annual issues of small 
arms to the States. On the supposition, therefore, 
that 12,300 stands are issued annually to the States, 
and that they last ten years, there must always de on 
hand, after the first ten annual issues, in the arsenals 
of the States, 110,700 stands. This is apparent, for 
the 12,300 arms issued to the States in the beginning 
of the first year, are consumed at the beginning of the 
tenth year, of issue, thus leaving nine years’ supply in 
the arsenals at the beginning of the tenth year of 
issue ; and as the subsequent annual supply and the 
subsequent annual consumption will be always equal, 
there will consequently be always asupply of nine 
oe of issue, each of 12,300 stands. Hence, as the 
ssues to the States under the law of 1808 have been 
fegular since 1823, there are at this time, and should 
always be, in the hands of the States, after January, 
1833, nine times 12,300, or 110,700 stands, 

Assuming 110,700 men as capable of being armed 
by the individual States in 1832,lrom the proceedings 
of the law of 1808, as a basis on which to found the 
issues to the states for the next 22 years following 
1332, it would seem proper that the proportion of the 
supply of 1332, (viz. 110,700 stands,) to the militia of 
1332, (viz. 1,316,615 men,) should be preserved 
throughout the next 22 years; or that 1,316,615 should 
be to 110,700 as the average or mean nuinber of the 
militia for the next 22 years is to the corresponding} 
constant supply during that period. Now, the esti- | 
mated increase of the militia on that of 1832 for the 
next 22 years, is 89 51-100 per cent., and the meai 
increase (44 75-10) percent.) on that of 1332, would 
give the mean number of militia equal tu 1,905,360 





men, which, being diminished in the proportion of 
1,316,615 to 116,700, would give 160,233 stands for) 
the constant supply for the next 22 years. And as} 
the arins are estimated to last ten years, this number, | 
160,238 stands, on the principle belore referred to, | 
would be equal to a supply of nine annual issues, and | 
would, therefore, in order to preserve it the same far 
the next 22 years, require an annual issue or manu- 
facture of one-ninth its tetal amount, or 17,804 stands. 

Thus, then, the annual manufacture required for all | 
purposes of the land service of the United States, and | 
of individual States, is as follows, viz. 


For the average annual increase of the 
militia between 1332 and 1354 - 25,796 stands. 
For the estimated annual consumption 
of the army and marine corps, as at 
present organized - - - 
For the annual supply during the next 
22 years, to make good the estimated 
deficiency of 1352 - - - 2,465 < 
For the annual manufacture of the next 
22 years, to preserve a constant sup- 
ly of 160,238 stands in the arsenals 
of the individual states - - - 17,304 * 


os 





46,633 


Your committee deem it desirable to determine 
next the excess of what they have deemed the neces- 
sary annual supply, over and above the actual supply 
furnished by the national armories, a3 derived fron 
existing appropriations. , 





And to do this, they would remark: 


Ast. That the number of small arms now mann. | 





contract, is - - - - - 58, 
2d. Annual deficiency in the number manu- . 


factured is - - - . : 8,693 
8d. Of this number (38,000) now annually 

manufactured, there are now made by 

‘contraet + - 11,000 


4th. Estimated annual deficiency, together 
with the number of small arins now anfu- 
ally made by contract,is = - - - 19,693 


It would appear proper, in the next place, for your 
committee to state whether this excess, over and 
above what is now furnished by the national armo- 
ries, is sufficient to justify the erection of another 
national armory; and what is the comparative cost 
of manufacturing small arms at the national and pri- 
vate armories. 

On this subject it would appear— 

That if all the small aris required annually for 
the public (land) servite of the United States, and of 
individual states, were to be made at national armo- 
ries, there would be required one additional national 
armory, with powers of manufacture equivalent to an 
annual production of 19,693 stands of arms; and 
which would therefore require to be about one-fourth 
more extensive than the national armory at Springs 
field, Massachusetts, which is now capable of an an> 
nual production of 16,000 stands. 

That the average cost of muskets made at the na- 
tional and private armories, for the service of the 
United States, for the last ten years ending with 18- 
$2, is a3 in the statement following: | 


Years. National armories. Private armorieg. 
1823 - - gig a3 . - 814 00 
1324 - - $90 < - 1223 
1825 - +” a « - 33235 
1826 - - 12 23 - - 12 25 
1827 - . 12 23 += - 12 25 
1823 - . 123 23 - . 12 25 
1329 - . 12 233 - . 12 26 
1830 - 1112 - . 12 25 
1331 - . 1 2 - - 12 25 
1332 - - 1i 64 - - 12 25 


The mean cost of a musket at the national armories 
for the above period (10 years) is, therefore, $11 96; 
that of the private armories. $12 42. : 

That the cost here alluded to is that which has ae’ 
crued immediately after the musket is turned out 
from the last shop, finished complete, without inclu- 
ding any charge for preservation, package, or trams- 
portation. . 

The necessity for one additional national armory 
upon a scale at least one fourth more extensive than 
those now in operation, has been thus made obvious 
to your committee, and no tess obvious that it should 
be located in the western States. In examining the 
map of the United States, we see— 

On the one hand, the States of the east obstructed 
in their intercourse with those of the west, by the 
great natural barrier of the Alleghany mountains, 
presenting physical obstructisns which interfere with 
and impede transportation, rendering it. at best al- 
ways expensive, and in some period of the winter 
almost impracticable. On the other hand, we see the 
States of the west bound together by every facility of 
transportation which can be afforded by numerous 
navigable rivers traversing their whole length, and all 
tending in the same direction to the valley of the 
Mississippi. Speaking generally, therefore, and with 
a view to the topographical features of the Union, we 
see incalculable expense and delay in transportation 
as the result of limiting oar armories to the east alone; 
and cheapness and rapidity of transportation as the 
consequence of locating one in the west. ky P 

As to the number and probable increase of thé 
militia of the east. and of the west, comparatively 
considered, during @period of 22 years preceding an 
following 1832,-your committee have to remark that 
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the annexed table of the militia of the western States | would occasion the least possible expense of transpor- 


shows this number and increase preceding 1832; and 
that it is deemed proper to include the State of Ala- 
bama in the table, as being, in the opinion of your 
committee, more easily armed. from a point in the 
west, by the Mississippi, and Lake Pontchartrain, 
than from: the position of the armories in the east, 
from which, towards the south, the line of transporta- 
tion would be either 900 or 1,000 miles by lan«l, tra- 
versing the navigable rivers which tend oe to 
the southeast, or coastwise, and subjected to the haz- 
ards of the Atlantic navigation and of the West India 
archipélago. 
"Statement of militia in the Western Siates. 








tation in the distribution of arms to the militia of the 
West ; for in that case the centre of least transporta- 
tion would be the centre of population, as well as the’ 
topographical centre of the States. ; 

But es the militia or population is not uniform, 
| these centres must be at different points of the West- 
ern States, and the true centre of population will be 
found much farther to the northeast than the topo 
graphical centre on the Mississippi, before referred 
to; it isin fact found to be on the Ohio, between 
Louisville and the meuth of the Scioto. 

To the centre of least transportation of greatest 
population, the cost of transporting the arms from the 

















: 5 |@rmories in the Eastern States may be estimated.. 
Obi Bn Bee | According tothe best information, the present least- 
Tadtoae ° r ” 4.000 i BR 913 | cost of transportation of one musket from 
Tiesis % a . 27°396 |The national armory, Harper’s Ferry, to-Cincinnati: 
Missouri, - - 2,000 - - 5,326, oF Louisville, és ; : > B04 
Kentucky, - - 42,581 - - 65,852! Do. Springfield - do. : 61 
Tennessee, é - 27,122 - - 72,991; Private armories - - do . 544 
Arkansas Territory - . - -  2,023| And supposing one-third of the estimated annual 
Mississippi - - 4,035 - - 13,724) number, viz. 23,346 stands, necessary for the West 
Leuisiana, - - 8,000 - - 14,898 | during the next 22 years, to be transported from each 
One third of Pennsylvania, 31,358 - - 60,761) ofthe above armories across the mountains, to the: 
Alabama, ° - - - -' 22,446) mouth of those points, it would produce an annual: 
‘expenditure for transportation, equal to $12,178. 
145,734 471,396; ‘The amount of transportation of small arms to the: 


Total amount of militia of the U.S. in.1832,. 1,816,615 | 





Difference, 845,219 | 


Tt is perceived that the militia of those States in| 
1832 was more than one-third of the whole militia of; 
the Union in that year. And hence, also, at least one- 
third of the estimated annual manufacture of small | 
arms, above referred to, viz. 46,693 stands, should | 
have been made.in the West in 1832. 


But it is also observable that the militia. of those | 


States: have increased during the 22 years preceding | 


the militiain 1810. And if this be regarded.as a rule 
of increase of militia for those States for the 22 years 


following 1832, the average or mean increase for that | 
period will be equal to 1114 per cent. of the militia | 


of 1832, and the average number in those States above- 
mentioned, for the next 22 years, will thus amount to 
997,000 men. 

The average number of the whole militia of the 
Union, for the next 22 years, being, as before estima- 


' 


1832, to the astonishing amount of 223 per cent. of | 





ted, 1,905,800 men, it thus appears that, in 1843 the 


West, during and since the war with Great Britain, 
cannot be ascertained with any degree of exactness.. 
It is found, however, that the cost of transportation to 
the West, supposed from the national armories to- 
Cincinnati, of each musket, during that period must 
have been about one dollar per stand ; and that, for 
some years after the war, it was reduced to seventy- 
five cents per stand. 

But to form some adequate idea of the expenses of 
transportation to the West, it may be proper to- state 
that the number of small arms transported to the 
western States before mentioned, under the law of. 
1808, is about - - - 77,000 stands.. 
And that the number now within 

those States, in the United States 

arsenals, at the military posts, or 

the hands of the army, isabout - 97,000 *« 





Making a total, transported across the 
mountains of - - - 174,000 


As all these arms were manufactured at the public 
or private armories before mentioned, and were prin- 


militia in the States above mentioned will exceed that | cipally transported, when the transportation was at 


of the remaining States, in. the ratio of 997,000 to 908, 
798, or be more than one-half of the whole militia of 
Union. Hence there should then be annually manu- 
factured in the West at least one-half of the estimated 
total annual manufacture above referred to, or 23,346 
stands, 

The militia of the western States thus appearing to 
have been more than one-third of the whole militia of 
the United States in 1832, and to be accumulating by 
su’great a ratio of increase as to make them, in 1843, 
exceed those of the Atlantic States, there appears in 
the minds of your committee no doubt, as regards the 
number of militia in. the West, that the proposed ar- 
mory should be immediately commenced, and pursued 
with vigor.. 

4s regards the expense of transporting arms from 
the armories in the East, for the armament of the mil- 
tia of the West, it forms an additional and powerful 
reason for erecting this armory in the West without 


delay. 

If the militia or population of the West were of 
unjform. density, their centre of population would be 
the same as the topographical centre of those States, 
which -is found to be on the Mississipp: river, near 
the boundary between the States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. A uniform population, therefore, and an 
armory established near that point of the Mississippi, 





about seventy-five cents or one dollar per stand to 
Cincinnati, seventy cents per stand is, hence, con- 
sidered a small estimate of their cost of transportation 
to the United States. The total of which fora part 
only of the arms which have been forwarded to those 
States, must, therefore, have been at least 121,800 
dollars, being equal to more than one-third of the es- 
timated cost of a large national armory in that coun- 
try. 

We may be necessary to state generally— 

What will be the comparative cost of manufactu- 
ring small arms in the Atlantic and in the western. 
States. 

The cost of manufacturing arms in the West will 
certainly not be more than that of the arms now made 
at the national armories. It is indeed probably less, 
for the iron from the same works, which supply the 
armory at Harper’s Ferry, can be delivered at any 
point on the Ohio for the same prices which are paid: 
at Harper’s Ferry ; and iron, of a quality equally good, 
can also be obtained from Tennessee, and other Wes- 
tern States, at peints nearer Louisville and Cincinnati.. 
Pit coal, charcoal, and gun stocks, can be procured in 
the West on much better terms than at either of the 
present armories. Some of the smaller imported ar- 
ticles would probably cost more in the west than in: 


the Atlantic States ; but certainly this excess of cost 
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must be so small as to be scarce worth consideration, 
since they can be imported as cheaply by the Missis- 
sippi, as into New York; and since the transportation 
froin New Orleans to Louisville cannot much exceed, 
if any, that fron: New York to Harper’s Ferry. 

The wages of workinen, which form about two- 
thirds of the cost of the arms, it'may be stated wiil be 
less in the west than on the seaboard, for it may be 
fairly presumed that labor will eventually be cheapest 
where subsistente is most abundant and cheapest. 

¥n the absence of full and complete information on 
the subject of several proposed sites for the armory, 
your committee do not consider it expedient to pro- 
= any particular spot te the adeption of Congress ; 

ut, instead thereof, they deem it expedient to recom- 
inend that the duty of selecting the site be assigned to 
the President of the United States, with authority to 
proceed in such manner that the initiatory operations 
for erecting the armory may be co:nmenced at as ear- 
ly a day as practicable. 

What should be the extent of the armory, its proba- 
ble cost, the time necessary to erect it, and the ainount 
ef appropriation required for the first year. 

19,693, or, in round nuinbers, 20,090 stands of mus- 
kets have been ascertained to be the necessary anuu- 
al production of the proposed armory: fur the reason 
(as stated in this report) that, on the expiration of the 
existing contracts, that number will reqnire to be 
annually made to furnish the necessary public supply. 

20,000 should be the minimum number;since (as 
before stated) at least 23,346 stands of the annual sup- 
ply for tue West during the next 22 years, should, in 
strict justice, be annnally manufactured there ; and 
because (on the supposition that the site is adopted 
uring the ensuinz spring) the armory cannot be in full 
eperat on before 1839, from which tine, even thouzh 
it produce 20,000 stands annually, there would yet be 
a deficiency in the public supplies of 60,851 stands. 

It is esti:nated (on the basis furnished by the com- 
missioners) that the proposed armory for the annual 
production of 20,0060 arms will cost about 525,600 
dollars. This may be more or less than what may 
appear in the actual result; but, from the authority of 
the facts on which this estimate is founded, it cannot 
deviate materially from that result. On the supposi- 
tion that the whele of the ensuing spring will! have 
expired before the operations on the site shall be 
cominenced, it is estimated that 65,090 dollars will be 
required for the first year’s appropriation, including 
the cost of examination oi sites, and thatin four years 
thereafter the armory may be completed. Your com- 
tnittee have, in consequence, considered it expedient 
to report a bill in conformity with these views, all of 
which are respectfully submitted. 

Among other important duties of a wise and just 
Government, none is more imposing and odibyatory 
than the equal distribution of the expenditures in dil- 
ferent and various parts of the cominmnoity as far as it 
inay be practicable. No portion of our confederacy 
has stronger claims upon Congress than the Westera 
country, which has, from necessity, been deprived of 
this benefit and blessing ; a fair opportunity now pre- 
sents itself, connected with an institution, which is 
necessary for the safety, and strength, and defence of 
the country. 

And, finally, another advantage, thowgzh last not 
feast. This national institution will tend to strength- 
en and consolidate our happy Union, whichis above all 
price, as it perpetuates liberty, freedom, and happiness 
to ourselves, and to our posterity 1n all time to come. 





Feprvary 24, 1836. 


Mr. Jonsson, of Kentucky. from thejCommittee on 
Military A‘hiirs, reported the following bill: 
A BILL for the erection of an armory ou the western 
waters. 
Be it enacted by the Senafe and Ho tse of Representatives 
the United States of America in Coagress assembled, 
hat the President of the United States be, and he is 





ee 

hereby, authorised to select a suitable site ofthe west- 
ern waters for the erection thereon of a national armory, 
which shall have powers of manufacture equivalent 10 
the annual production of twenty thousand muskets ; and, 
to enable the President the better to select a site, five 
thousand dollars are hereby appropriated, to make ex- 
amination of all the points and positions which he may 
deem expediem and proper. i 
Sec. 2. Aud be it further enacted, That, so soon as 
the said site shall have been duly selected, the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, authori- 
sed to proceed with the preliminary measures in the 
erection of the said national armory, aud that the sum 
of sixty-five thousand doilars be, and the same i¢ here- 
by, appropriated, towards ( including the examination 
aud the selection of a proper site ) the erection of said 
armory, to be taken from any money in’ the Treastry not 
otherwise appropriated. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 

A revolving light has been established in the 
‘«« Hole in the Rock, ” on the island of Great Abaco. 

A revolving light, on a triangular frame, and per- 
forming its revolutions in ninety seconds, so that the 
brightest appearance will be visible in every part of 
the horizon once in every ninety seconds,. fas beer 
erected on Gun bay, im the Guif ef Florida: ‘This 
light is thus distinguished as a revolving light from 
the light at Cape Florida, and the two lights at Great 
Inlet, on the coast of Florida, which are fixed lights. 








Steam Navication to New Yorx.—The first 
of the series of steam vessels for the American and 
Colonial Steam Navigation Company, under the 
management of the directors of the Dublin Steam 
Company, has been laid down the present week by 
Messrs. Wilson, Clarence Dock. This vessel will be 
of the burthen of 1200 tons, with engines of 400 
horse power, by Fawcett & Co.—Liverpool paper, 
July 16. 
= = ey 
Navy Commisstoners’ Orfices, 

5 September, 1836. 
64EALED PROPOSALS, endorsed * Proposals for 
Ne Navy Yard, Pensacola, ’’ will be received at this 
oifice, tili3 o’clock, P. M. of the 1th day of October 
next, for furnishing the following articles, to be deli- 
vered at the Navy Yard, Pensacola, or at such place 
near it, as the Commandant of the Navy Yard may 
direct, viz: 

One million, three hundred 2nd thirty thousand very 
nard burnt bricks, of the bes¢ quality, excepting face or 
pressed bricks. Le 

Four hundred and twenty barrels of the best Thomas- 
ton lime, and sixcy-five barrels of the Mydraiflit 
coment. 

Also, a sufficient quantity of best Imperial slate, to 
cover, in a proper manner, two hundred and ten squares, 
of one huxdred square feet each. 

The proposal must be made separately for the bricks 
for tac lime and cement; and, for the slate. The prices 
wast be per thousand for the bricks, per barrel for the 
jime and cement, and per square foot for the slate, inelue 
ding all expenses, till delivered and approved. One- 
fourth of the bricks and lime, ‘and all the cement, must 
be delivered on or before the fifteenth day of J ry 
next; one fourth of the bricks and lime on or before the 
first of March next; and the whole on or before the first 
day of May next—the whole of the slate must be deli- 
vered on or before the first day of February next. 

All the articles will be subject to inspection, whew 
delivered at the Navy Yard, by such persons as the 
Commandant may appoint, and must be in all respects to 
the perfect satisfaction of the said Commandant, or they’ 
will not be received. When the articles shall be in- 
spected, approved, and receipted for,bills will be appro- 
ved by the Commandant for creek | per centuth of thé 
amount of the articles so reccipted for, which, when pres 
sented to the Navy Agent, will be paid by him withi» 
thirty days ;. the other ten‘ per cent will be retained, ar 
additional security to the bonds which will be required, 
until the deliveries shall be completed; aid is to be for* 
feited to the United States, in case the contracts whicl? 
may be entered into are not performed according to thei 
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“WASHINGTON CITY; 
THURSDAY............... SEPTEMBER 15, 1836. 





MILITARY vistT.—The division of Baltimore Light 
Infantry, agreeably to previous arrangements, arrived 
in Washington in the Railroad cars, on Monday last, 
betwéen 12 and 1lo’clock. They marched into the 
Capitol square, and formed into line on the east front. 
extending from the North gate to the South. Here 
they were reviewed by Major General Macomb, an 
address was delivered by Peter Force, Esq, mayor of 
the city, which was replied to by Major General 
Steuart. After visiting the interior of the Capitol, 
the brigade marched down Pennsylvania avenue to 
Carusi’s Saloon, where they partook of a cold colla- 
tion, provided by the citizens of Washington. Owing 
to the heat of the weather, and the late hour at which 
they arrived, they did not visit the President’s House 
in a body. Many of them, however, went there in 
gmall detached parties, and were received and enter- 
tained by the Secretary of War, in the absence of the 
President. 

In the afternoon, they resumed their line of march 


Postace.—A letter, post-marked ‘ Boston, Sept. 
10,’ relating toa change of address, was refused at 
the Post office in this city yesterday. 

The writer’s name could not be discovered. We 
have been so often imposed upon in this respect, that 
we shall be under the necessity of refusing every let- 
ter of similar import, unless the postage be paid. 





To CorrEsvonDENTS.—* Falconer,” and “ L,” are 
received, and will appear next week. 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


Sept. 5—Licut J. E. Johnston, 4th Art. Mr. Ulrich’s. 
7—Capt. A. Canfield, Top. Engr. do. 
8—Major W. G. M‘Neill, do. Col. Abert’s. 

10—Adjt De J. Beall, 2d Drag, Georgetown. 





Capt. 8S. H. Anderson, do. Gadsby’s. 
Lt. P. V. Hagner, Ist Art P. Hagner’s. 
13—Capt. C. A. Waite, 2d Infy. Fuller’s. 


Capt. G. D. Ramsay, Ordnance, T. Munroe’s, 
Lt. C. E. Kingsbury, 2d Dragoons, Gadsby’s, 
Capt. J. M‘Cauley, Marine Corps, do. 





EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


U.S. Sure Concorp, 
Off the Balize, August 21st, 1836. 





for the Railroad depot, and embarked in the cars on 
their return about sunset. 

We venture to say that so fine a military exhibition 
was never before witnessed in Washington ; the ap- 
pearance of the whole brigade was very soldier-like 


and imposing, the uniforms neat and some of them | 


indeed beautiful. 

Several volunteer companies, raised in Washington 
and Georgetown for the occasion, escorted the Balti- 
moreans, both on their arrival and departure, and sa- 
hutes were fired from the artillery. 

Although the heat of the day was oppressive, we 
hope our neighbors were pleased with their visit, and 
the appearance of our public buildings. 


—_———- 





Gov. Cass visited New York last week to secure 
accommodations for himself and family in one of the 
packet ships for France.’ He hes returned to Wash- 
ington, but does not act as Secretury of War. His 
furniture is advertised for sale at auctioa on Tuesday 
next. 





Itis very probable that C. A. Harris, Esq. jl] 

continue to act as Secretary of War, for the remain- 
der of the term. 
“Mr. Butler, the Attorney General, who was mention- 
ed as being likely to fill this station ad interim, is not 
expected in Washington until the 1st of November ; 
and the short time that will elapse before a new Pre- 
sident comes into office, would render a ehange inex- 
pedient as wellas unnecessary. 





The honorary degree of L. L. D. was conferred on 
Gov. Cass, by Harvard University, at the recent 
commencement. 





The Commissioners of the Navy will leave Wash- 
ington in a day or two,on their annual tour of inspec- 
tion of the navy yard, at Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Portsmouth. 


«After beating against ahead wind for the last 
week, we are at length olf the mouth of the mighty 
river, a look at the extent of which forcibly brings to 
|mind the apostrophe in Vivian Grey to the Rhine, 
Although the Rhine may be more classic, yet the Mis- 
sissippi is the prince of rivers. A hundred broad 
streains are tributary to it, and how applicable is the 
quotation. 

‘Thou beautiful and imperial river, art thyselfa 
tributary, and hastenest, even in the pride of con- 
quest, to confess thy own vassalage ; but no superior 
stream, exults in the homage of thy servile waters ; 
the ocean, the eternal ocean, alone comes forward to 
receive thy kiss, not as a conqueror, but as a parent 
who with proud joy welcomes a gifted child.’ 

«This river, more than any other in our country, 
affords ground for speculation as to its original outlet. 
Many are of opinon that it once emptied itself into 
the sea about three leagues to the southward and 
| westward of its present mouth—or rather mouths, 
foran immense extent of country has been formed 
into channels, bays, islands, &c. in order to facilitate 
its junction with the sea. Its original channel can 
only be surmised at, not ascertained. The large wil- 
low trees, at and about the South Point light house, 
and the absence of othera elsewhere, would naturally 
lead us to suppose that they have been longest wa- 
tered and fostered by its moisture, and on that ac- 
count wé ought to imagine the south pass as the ori- 
ginal channel, although the depth of water in it now 
‘vould not warrantthe assertion. Butas every heavy 
freshet throws up new sand banks and opens new 
enahnels, in less than a century in all likelihood, it 
will be difficult to make the succeeding generations 
suppose that the present southwest pass was, or could 
have been, the principal entrance to our great southern 
emporium of commerce. Another singular circum- 
stance connected with this river is, that it has thrown 
up banks higher than the sorrounding country, 
whereby the dykes of Holland are superseded, by 
this natural defence. 

*« But I forget myself, and think I am writing to an 
old aunt of mine, who wishes to know all the won- 
‘ders that I meet in my various wanderings. As I 
have found out the mistake, I will tell you we are 
all in good health; our short stay in Pensacola much 
improved the health of the crew, which had suffered 
in Tampa Bay, from salt provisions and bad water. 
‘* We shall only remain off here a few hours, and 








then proceed ddwn in the Gulf to Vera Cruz first, 
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and afterwards to Tampico, and Metamoras perhaps. 
I say perhaps, because we know not the secrets of 
the commander. This, however, we do know, that 
you have not passed the navy bill at Washington, 
and it has given us the spleen. 

“The fact is, we must fit out more ships, or the 
grade of adiniral would be superfluous. [I suppose, 
some would think it looked well enough to see a flag 
ata sloop of war’s mast head; for my own part, I 
would as soon see it flying aboard a North river 
sloop. I have seen a commodore’s flag on board a 
sloop of war, when the British red cross waved at the 
mizen of a ship of the line. When I think of this I 
cannot keep my pen inits proper track, and will 
therefore conclude by offering my condolence with 
the numerous passed midshipmen, who were disap- 
pointed in their hope of well-earned promotion. Not 
until itis too late, I fear, will Congress know, that it 
has destroyed those, whose hands were ready to de- 
fend their country, by cold neglect and hope de- 
ferred.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


LIEUTENANT DOWNING. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Chronicle. 


In refutation of certain allegations in relation to 
my conduct, inserted improperly in the proceedings of 
a court martial, I request you to publish the opinion 
of Mr. Key, the original of which is on file in the 
Navy Department; placed there, not to preclude an 
investigation, but for the purpose of obtaining one. 
This, I presume, would have been ordered long ere 
this, but for reasons of expedience, which do not ad- 
mit of question or doubt, although many have been 
expressed on the subject, from various motives, which 
however, it is not my present purpose to enumerate 
or specify. 

Besides the opinion thus given, I have promised to 
lay before the public certain facts, to be found in the 
record of the court-martial convened in Baltimore in 
July, 1835, for the trial of Purser Zantzinger, late of 
tke U. S. schooner Enterprise, upon charges of scan- 
dalous conduct, false swearing, and malicious lying. 

Upon being arraigned upon the charge of false 
swearing, the Purser objected to a trial, and to the 
jurisdiction of the court; in which objections being 
sustained, he was not tried; and certainly cannot be 
justified in saying that he was acquitted. 

Ot the facts which constituted the ground of the 
other charges,—the writing an improper letter to Mr. 
Kendall, as stated by that gentleman,—and the en- 
dorsement of a voucher, comdemning my conduct in 
approving it, alleging the fact stated in it to be un- 
true, and therefore the bill fraudulent, although it 
originated in the strongest necessity, with which he 
was well acquainted, as was fully proved—the court 
assign reasons for acquitting him of the criminality of 
those acts, which are scarcely comprehensible ; for, 
after saying that these acts were highly ex-eptionable 
and reprehensible, they palliate and vindicate that 
which, in the common relations of society, would be 
considered disgraceful, and sufficient to dishonor any 
one claiming to be a gentleman. 

But the conduct of the presiding officer of that 
court, though highly oppressive to me, and manifest- 
ly illegal and unjust during the trial of Purser Zant- 
zinger, has since exceeded all that could have been 
imagined to originate in wounded official pride, and 
the most vindictive resentment of what was not de- 
signed on my part to be the least offensive. Not con- 
tent with drawing upa sentence, and procuring a 
vote, by which, as the record shows, the most un- 
founded charges against me, was made a part of their 
finding, and that too, without the slightest intimation 
being given me that such a thing was contemplated, 
without trial or defence, or any proof, as the opinion 
of Mr. Key clearly shows, this same officer has 





since, in violation of his oath as a member of that 
court, which requires and enjoins’ him to silence on 
the subject, made declarations, and reasoned from 
premises which are untrue, and yet more injurious to 
me, than those inserted in the proceedings; and in 
conjunction with another member, has endeavored to 
sustain the man whose conduct was the cause of this 
controversy. Both of them have made other dedara- 
tions, precluding the notice which otherwise yould 
have been taken of them, notwithstanding that dffer- 
ence of rank may be supposed a protection fron ac- 
countability for the infliction of wrongs originiting 
in official conduct; but by the illegality of that conduct 
not entitled to be so considered. There beitg no 
other mode of redress open to me than this expsure 
of their acts, from which I should have refrained, had 
it been in my power to obtain an investigation, or 
had those officers been willing to have re-exapined 
the subject, or ceased their efforts to rende; the 
injury already inflicted upon my honor yet mote ag- 
gravated. i 

It is searcely credible, yet an examination of the 
record will show, that the court sustained the pregding 
officer in the propriety of an exparte inquisition into 
some particulars of my official conduct, extending ag 
far back as twenty years; and this without previous 
notice, specification, or object, in any way just of 
proper, save that of criminating, or prejudicing me 
in the opinions of the audience, and confusing th 
minds of the court upon the immediate subject be 
fore them; and because I had offended, by diiferin 
from him in an opinion which he expressed, out of tit 
and place, and from which I appealed to the cous 
in justification of my conduct, adducing sufficilt 
reasons for it, in which I believe all honorable rn 
will sustain me. 

To sum up all that has been said thus far, the «rt 
has, against law, and the plainest evidence, acqte 
the man of the criminality of the act for whi! he 
was arraigned ; and by a process the most illeg! and 
unjust, succeeled in placing me before the nay and 
the public, in a situation out of which there!S no 
lezal mode of immediate extrication and whi» 18 the 
only justification for this exposure of pa of the 
causes of their doings ; but notwithstandingonly ap- 
plies to that portion constituting a lega!majority, 
who sustained the presiditg officer in hisextraordi- 


nary conduct. 
8. W. DOWNING. 


Orrnron or F. 8S. Key, Esa., Disrrics ATTORNEY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AT WasHINGTON. 
Vashington, Ap tl 26, 1836. 

Str:—I have exgnined che record of the proceed- 
ings of the court nartial ja the case of Purser Zant- 
zinger. I can se¢nothiag to justify the censures 
pronounced on yor evidence by the court. 

The discrepances in your evidence, or between 
your evidence an/ that of other witnesses, particular- 
ly when the lett¢ of Commodpre Warrington is con- 
sidered, (whic relates to the greatest of these 
discrepancies, )are not greater than is generally ob- 
served when a sumber of witnesses bear testimony to 
the same facf—and particularly when they give 
their impressims and recollections of conversations. 

As to the revarications which the court charge 
upon you, I fink they must have had an erroneous 
opinion of yhat constituted prevarication, as they 
certainly hag in my opinion of their power, to take 
notice of it 6 an offence. 

It means nothing more than a contempt of. court, 
by giving jvasive answers, and is tantamount toa 
refusal to answer. All courts have the power to 
cominit foi such. contempt, but before it can do so, 
the evasive answer must be stated—the court tells 
the witness it considers him evading the question, by 
giving sueh an answer. He may then show, if he 





can, that it is as fair and ful) an answer as he can’ 
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give, and may show the reasons why he cannot an- 
swerinorée fully and more directly. 

If this does not satisfy the court, he may explain 
what he means by it—he may mean by it more than 
the court thought—and his explanation may be satis- 
factory—or he may at once, when the answer is 
objected to as insufficient and evasive, correct it, 
and nake it as full and satisfactory as the court may 
require. 

nany of these ways he becomes clear of the con- 
temp, and the examination goes on. 

By the 37th article of the rules for governing the 
navy. the court had the power thus to have proceeded 
towarls you—and in such a proceeding, you would 
have iad the objectionable answer pointed out to you, 
and al the means of defending, explaining or correct- 
ing itwould have been afforded you. Only in the 
case «f your persisting in an answer, declared by the 
courtto be evasive or prevaricating, could they have 
had my power to proceed against you—and the oniy 
ed they could have used in such a case, would 

ave been imprisonment for the contempt. I am 
cleary of opinion that they had no ether power, and | 
they could not lawfully do, what I think the record | 
thows they did, constitute themselves a court to try | 
nd condemn you for prevarication. 

_But the illegality of the proceedings does not stop | 





-—— 


tled to attention and regard, touching the administra- 
tion of public affairs, in any department of the Go- 
vernment. ; 

Encouraged by these considerations, and impelled. 
by all the regard which they bear to professional and. 
private worth—by the claims of public and individual 
justice—by the interest which they unfeignedly feel 
in the prosperity of the army itself—and, in a very 
especial manner, by the intimate knowledge they pos- 
sess of, and the high respect they entertain for, the 
character of Major Gates, they beg leave to express 
to you the deep sorrow with which they have learned 
that you have caused the name of that officer to be 
stricken from the rolls. 

But for this sentence, they would have asserted 
Major Gates to be possessed of most of the essential: 
qualifications which should adorn the soldier and the 
gentleman. They have deemed and proclaimed him 
to be brave, cultivated, polished, and unassuming— 
exemplary and zealous in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties—exhibiting, in bold relief, a charac- 
ter and bearing to go far to redeem and rescue the 
army from the unfounded apprehension, with which 
it is viewed throughout a large portion of the United 
States. 

But, by this sentence, proceeding from the high 
source from which it emanates, they are admonished 


tre. If they could constitute themselves a court for | that it becomes them: simply to affirm, as they now do, 
e a purpose, they should have charged you with | with sincere deference and high respect, yet, with’ 
offence, specified the instances of prevarication, | the most unshaken confidence, ina judgment formed: 
a given you a hearing. The record in such a case | not hastily or from excited sympathy, but dispassion- 
siyld have exhibited to the Secretary of the Navy ately and deliberately, and guided by an every day’s 
thicharge, the specifications, the proofs, and the | intercourse of many years, that such a man they be- 
ehee. | lieve Major Gates to be. 
record exhibits nothing that can throw light | Entertaining these sentiments towards Maj. Gates, 


on & alleged prevarication. It contains a mass of 
mostrelevant testimony, many answers from you to 


_ the petitioners most respectfully and most earnestly 
implore that yon will canse the sentence contained: 


interigatories to which you could not have been! in the general order, above referred to, to be reversed, 


complied to answer, and no objection to any answer 


_and Major Gates be reinstated. This your petition-: 


given y you as amounting to prevarication, or in ers do not ask to be done unconditionally. If they 


any wa reprehensible. 

It is ypossible to find out from the record, which 
of your yswers the court deemed prevarication, or 
whether ose that are recorded, or some others not 
recorded, onstituted the several instances of prevari- 
cation, which they say are apparent. 

I therefor consider that part of the court’s pro. 
ceeding wheh censures yo. for prevarication and 
discrepancie: (which I shoud have remarked ought 
to have beenalso specified ) \s altogether illegal and 
extra-judicial, 

This court, however, was a legally constituted 
tribunal, and fo- their jadgmens, or any thing they 
say in their judgnents, no mattw how greatly they 
may mistake, they are not reponsible. If they 


acted honestly, as doubtltssly hey did, believing | 


their proceedings towards you tobe within their ju- 
risdiction, you cannot, however \njustly you, may 
have suffered under their censure, obtain redress by 
any civil suit or proceeding, in whth your conduct 
could be brought to the test of a fai investigation. 
Respectfully yurs, 


; F. 8. KEY. 
Lieut. S. W. Downrne, U. S. Noy. 


CASE OF MAJOR W. GATES. 
Petition of the Mayor and inhabitants ofSt. Augustine, 
and its vicinity. 
St. AuGUSTINE, Juy 7, 1836. 

To the President of the United States : 

, Str: In approaching. you on: the distnssing occa- 
sion of the general order issued from th Adjutant 
General’s office on the 7th ultimo, by which Major 
William Gates. has been stricken from the -olls of the 
army, the subscribers, the citizens of St. Augustine 





judge aright of that gentleman’s views and feelings,. 
| such a measure would not be desired by him. But 
they ask that they may be subjected toa court mar- 
tial, and thereby have accorded to him; of grace and 
| your benevolence, what is secured to the most hum- 
| ble individual in civil life, as of right—a trial by his 
| peers: an opportunity of rescuing his character from 
| the foul stain that has been placed upon it: a sacri- 
| fice that is firmly believed to’ be owing to the too 
little importance ascribed by him to the insinuations: 
against him—proeeeding from a conscious innocence 
of them. . 

Your petitioners presume not to urge this measure’ 
as one that is due to justice, from any real or sup- 
posed insufficiency of evidence adduced by the court 
of inquiry, convened at the instance of Major Gates, 
to authorize and sustain the sentence of expulsion 
| from the army—of this they undertake not to judge ; 
| but they urge it upon the grounds that the whole of 
| the facts are not before you; that a full investigation 
‘and more plenary hearing will disclose cirumstances 
| which will divest the conduct of Maj. Gates, not only of 

that grossness of delinquency with which it is now 
| enstamped, and which alone, your petitioners deem, 
| could justify the unmitigated and extreme judgment 
| pronounced against him, but even of any thing like 
serious default. That this course, while it consults 
and satisfies the claims of public even-handed justice, 
and conforms itself to the great principles of our Go- 
vernment, must, whatever be the results, stifle even 
murmur onthe: part of the accused and his friends, 
preclude the possibility of further regret or doubt in 
your own mind;.and greatly subserve the interest of 
the army. 

Your petitioners are the more emboldened to press 
this course upon your consideration, from a perfect 








and its vicinity, assure themselves that ycu will, as | conviction that the base infirmity of. cowardice can- 


you ever have done, recognize the principle that the 


not, even upon the imperfect evidence contained in’ 








voice of the people, when respectfully raised, is enti- | the proceedings of the court of inquiry, be imagined! 
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against Major Gates. That testimony in its every|of authority at Washington, down to those of the 
line, as does the up-lifted voice of every man who| company commander himself, I will only refer to an 
served under him, avouches his bravery and perfect| article in the last number of the Chronicle, headed 
disregard of personal safety in the presence of the| “The Seminole Campaign,” illustrating the service 
enemy ; that, if adopted, it will prove Major Gates’s | in what have, by way of derision, been called « Sum- 


error (if error he has committed ) to be one of judg- 


mer quarters,” The following is an extract from 


' ment only, proceeding from the nature of the instruc- | that article : 


tions under which he acted, and from the influence 


“Early in the month of May, shortly after it had 


of the all-absorbing importance of securing from ha-| arrived in St. Augustine, from the late campaign, 


zard the entire subsistence of the left wing of the 


army. But, above all, your petitioners pray the 


company E, of the Ist regiment of artillery, was 
mounted, by order of General Eustis, upon the worn 


adoption of this course, in the strong hope, in the | out horses of the Quartermaster’s Department. From 
deep-felt convietion, that it will prove the means of | that time up to the 6th day of June, it was, with in- 


saving @ citizen of the republic ; of rescuing a high- 


tervals of two or three days, constantly employed in: 


minded, accomplished woinan from a premature grave; | scouring the country in the neighborhood ef St.. Au- 


of lifting from the dust, in which they are now pros- 
trated, the heads of the children of these sufferers, 
and of securing to your own bosom the high gratifi- 
cation of having escaped the dread misfortune, mis- 
led by circumstances, of having doomed an. innocent 
man to irretrievable destruction. 

Signed by the Mayor of St. Augustine, and all the in- 
habitants (almost without exception) of that city and 
its. vicinity. 





THE ARMY—DESIGNATION OF COMPANIES. 

Mr. Epiror:—I have long been impressed with 
the absurdity of some of the practices introduced into 
the army, and althaugh I have no hope that the hand | 
ef sensible reform will ever reach one half of them, 
still the particular one to which I refer, being so easy 
of correction may, perhaps, receive it. 

Some years ago the letters of the alphabet from A 
to K, were introduced into our military nomenclature, 
and every company in the service received a formal 
christening. Whether this was among the cast-off 
things of the European nations, of which, it is said, 
we have so liberally borrowed of late years, or not, I 
am unable to say, being little skilled in such little 
things; but certain I am, that if it was introduced 
from abroad, it is among the many borrowed things of 
which we either never comprehended the reason, or 
have lost sight of it in our subsequent practice. 

In seeking for the reason for applying letter desig- 
nations to military bodies, I can perceive but one, 
which is, to give to a company,.the unit of our or- 





gustine; being accompanied in one of its excursions 
to St. Joseph’s by company D, of the same regiment, 
which, by the way, bok a short time previous, made 
an excursion to the same point by itself. On the 6th 
of June the first named company was ordered to ren- 
dezvous at Picolata, and abe a thorough reconnois- 
sance of Julington and Deep creeks, on the St. John’s.. 
On the 11th of June, company D, which had also been 
mounted in the meantime, was ordered to take up 
company E, at Picolata, and proceed together to Fort 
Drane, with the intention, as it was understood, of 
going to the Suwanee. This destination was, how- 
ever, changed, owing to the illness and death of Major 
Heileman; and the two companies were kept between 
Fort Drane, Micanopy, and the Black Creek; com- 
pany E, from Ist of June, and company D, from the: 
11th of June till the 4th of July, (when they arrived 
in St. Augustine) averaged ten hours in the saddle,. 
five every day, with the exception of two, and were 
often as many as thirteen hours a day on their horses.” 
Now I would ask, in the name of common sense, 
what can be more absurd than this? Here is a minute 
description of the operations of two companies of ar- 
tillery, for two months, against an ever-watchful and 
vigilant enemy, in which the name of the command- 
er of either is not once mentioned, while the alpha- 
betical cognomens of those companies (D and E, ) 
figure largely. The force of the description is de- 
stroyed by the want of proper names, while the omis- 
sion does great injustice to the worthy officers who 
commanded those companies, and, regarded in a mili- 





ganization, an unchangeable title, by which its history 
mnay be more readily preserved and traced, than it 
eould be if the company were only known by the 
name of its captain, who is liable to frequent changes 
by promotion and the casualties of service. This is 
beyond doubt, a gond and sufficient reason for the in- 
troduction of letter designations, and the fault is not 


in the thing itself, but in the misapprehension of its | 


object; and the consequent misapplication of those 
purely civil titles. 

It is obvious, that those designations were never in- 
tended to be used beyond the monthly returns, which 
are destined for the pigeon holes of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s bureau, and the muster rolls which guide the 
pay department. These were quite sufficient to per- 
petuate the history of the company, and facilitate the 
references which may become necessary for all the 
purposes of pay, clothing, pensions, and other allow. 
ances depending upon such evidence. But when those 
designations find their way into orders, into public 
notices of military movements, and into official re- 
ports of military operations, even to marches and bat- 
tles, it is high time that the practice were corrected. 

My own humble sense of military propriety has 
been a thousand times offended heretofore, by seeing 
A. B. C., such clever things in their place, made to 
supersede the names of the veteran commanders of 
gallant companies, in general orders,.newspaper no- 
tices, and official reports; but it has occurred more 
frequently of late, in connection with the stir pro- 
duced by the Creek and Seminole Indians. 


tary view, is in the worst of all possible bad taste. 
Let me then beseech all concerned to adopt the 
principle of restricting the letter designation of com- 
panies, to the returns of their strength and condition, 
and to muster rolls for pay, while in all other things 
they shall be designated by the names of their captains. 
To such of us, at least, as received our early impres- 
sion in the war, when companies had no other desig- 
nation, the practice would be far more congenial, 
while it can hardly be objected to by any one. Then, 
we were accustomed to hear the names of gallant cap- 
tains associated with their companies in connexion. 
with honor and distinction, when the flat appellatives 
of A. B. CU. could not have been tolerated. 


COVINGTON.. 
Sept. 6th, 1836. . 


LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
Norfolk, Sept. 1, 1836. 
Navy.—Capt. T. ApC. Jones, Lieut. L. G. Keith, 
Mid’n. D. R. Crawford, 2. T. H. Patterson, O. H. Berry: 
man, J. R. Sully, Chas. Hunter, M. Hunt. 
WasuincTon, Sept. 15, 1836. 
Army—Lieut. J. L. Coburn, 2. Capt.. A. Canfield,.- 
2. Lieut. B. Conkling, 4. Capt. M. Duncan, Captain 
W. A. Eliason, Capt. W..M. Graham, Lieut. C. Gra- 
ham, Major E. Kirby, 2. Lieutenant D. Leadbetter, 2.- 
Major W. G. McNeill, Maj. Gen. W. Scott, Lieut. J. 

















A. Ury. 
Navy—Mid. R. M. Bowland, Passed Mid. M. G. Ls 


Lieut. W. Ramsay, Capt. Jos. Smith. 





Passing over the many examples of this, that could 
be cited from orders emanating from the very fountain 








Douglas, Capt. J. Edelen, Lieut. J. T. Sprague. 


W- Shaumburg, Colonel Geo. Talcott, 2. Lieutenant. 


Claiborne, Mid. R. L. Love, Captain.'C.. W. Morgan,. 
Maarine Corps—Lieut. H. N. Crabb, Lieutenant R.. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
INDIAN WAR. 


os 





From the Charleston Courier, Aug. 31. 


We have been politely furnished by Gen. Eustis, 
with the following letter for publication, containing 
an account of the recent battle with the Indians in 
Florida, of which we gave the particulars yesterday. 


“Sr. AucusTine, E. F., Jug. 24. 


“‘ Str :—Our troops have had another battle with the 
Indians, and I have the satisfaction to state, that they 
conducted themselves on this occasion with their ac- 
customed intrepidity and energy. It seems that Maj. 
Pierce, commanding at Micanopy, suspected that 
there were Indians lurking about Fort Drane; he 
therefore determined to undertake an expedition 
against them. 

For this purpose, he marched at 2 o'clock on the 


tachment, consisting of three companies, have since 
been ordered by Col. Crane, to take post at Santa-fee 
bridge, 28 miles from Garey’s Ferry, on the road to 
Newnansville. 

The garrison in the interior are as follows—at 
Newnansville, 60 miles from Garey’s Ferry; Santa- 
fee a Garey’s Ferry; and Picolata. Numer- 
ous small parties of Indians (supposed to be Creeks ) 
are reported to be passing south in the vicinity of 
Newnansville. 

There are now above 300 men sick at St. Augus- 
tine, having been brought from the interior. 

Major Pierce had abandoned his intention of re- 
newing the attack on the Indians at Gen. Clinch’s 
plantation, from the exhausted state of the troops, 
&e., and the superior force of the enemy. 

Captain Ashby had entirely recovered from his 
wounds. i 

Lieut. Dancy gives a deplorable account of the 
health of the U.S. forces in Florida. He states that 


morning of the 21st, with 110 mounted men, and a/| of a company of 83 U. S. dragoons, who arrrived there 


field 
the 3d Artillery, and Lieut. Spalding of the Dragoons, 
fifty men by Lieuts. Irwin and Herbert of the Ist Ar- 
tillery. He arrived at Fort Drane about sunrise, at- 
tacked the Indians, who proved to be.numerous, say 
300 Miecasncky Indians, headed by Powell. Lieuts. 
Irwin and Herbert on the right, Captain Childs and 
Lieut. Spalding on the left, the Artillery in the cen- 
tre, commanded by Lieut. Pickell. Surgeons Tripler 


iece, fifty men commanded by Capt. Childs of | in March last, there were but séx reported capable of 


daty ; and of his own company, consisting of between 
60 and 70, there were only four who, when he left, 
were not on the sick list. 


From the Globe. 
OFFICIAL—FROM THE ARMY. 
Micanopy, 4ug. 12, 1836. 





and Berry accompanied the expedition. All attacked 
them with great vigor and spirit. It is evident that 


Str:—I have the honor to report to you that I af- 
rived here yesterday, and learning that there were 

























‘marched his detachment back to Micanopy, leaving ‘by Powell. 


Powell was either taken by surprise or outgeneralled, | Indians lurking about Fort Drane; ten miles from 

Tetiptiens ere dcivonsinia a done ark ertonures | (ogy tats nantoce TE marebed at tore ateiech 
; ‘them. For this purpose I marched at two o’cloc 

hammock, three quarters of a mile, and the troops in this morning, with 110 men and a piece of ordnance; 
a hurried passage over the field counted ten dead. | fifty men commanded by Captain Childs of the. 8d 
Bie This was a well contested engagement, the In- _artillery, and Lieutenant Spalding of the 2d dragoons; 
dians fighting with the most determined bravery for fifty men by Lieutenant J. R. Irwin and Lieutenant 
= a. er agenesis ony peg the | Herbert of the Ist artillery. I arrived at Fort Drane 

ndians retired could not De penetrated Dy Major) about sunrise, attacked the Indians who proved to be 
Pierce’s exhausted and inferior force. He therefore | nymerous, say 300, Micasucky Indians ‘conuendel 
Lieutenants Irwin and Herbert on the 
iright, Captain Childs and Lieutenant Spalding on the 
left, the artillery in the centre, commanded by Lieu- 





ho killed or wounded on the field. 
«¢ Our loss in killed and wounded is as follows : 


Killed 1.—Sykes, of ‘G’ company, Ist Artillery. 
Wounded 16.—Of whom Lieut. Betts ( Adjutant ) | 
is one, being slightly wounded in the thigh. 
« The officers and men all justified the most san- 
uine expectations entertained of them, and merit the 
Fighest praise for their gallantry and enterprise. | 
“Jackson, a wagon master, well acquainted with 
the localities of Fort Drane, volunteered his services 
as a guide on the march, and asa soldier in the en- 
gazement, behaved with distinguished bravery, was 
twice severely wounded, and lost a valuable horse. 
It. is hoped he will be liberally rewarded, as he de- 
serves to be. 

«I ought to observe that none of the wounds are 
considered dangerous. 

‘«‘ The Indians, it appears, had erected a village at 
Fort Drane, and were living with their families. 

««T have collected the foregoing facts from the offi- 
cial reports, and if they appear worthy of being made 
known to the public, I have no objection to their in- 
sertion in one of the journals. 

«‘ Yours, 


“GEO. NAUMAN. 
To Lieut. J. H. Prentiss, 
Adj’t. 1st Artillery. 


From the Charleston Patriot, Sept. 5. 


From F.tortpa.—To the politeness of Lieut. 
Dancy, of the U. S. Artillery, who came passenger 
in the schr. Amelia, Capt. Joyner, arrived here this 
forenoon from New Orleans via St: Augustine, we 
Jearn that the troops have removed from Micanopy to 
Garey’s Ferry, Black Creek, in consequence of sick- 
ness and the exhausted state of the teams. A de- 


| 





: contemplated the same movement previous to my ar- 


tenant Pickell, all attacked the:n with great vigor and 
spirit, drove them three-fourths of a mile into an ex- 
tensive hammock, and in a hurried passage over the 
field counted ten dead. 

This engagement was well contested by the Indians, 
who fought with determined bravery for more than an 
hour. The recesses to which they retired could not 
be penetrated by our exhausted and inferior force. I 
therefore marched the detachment back to Micanopy, 
leaving no killed or wounded on the field. Our loss 
was one killed and sixteen wounded, viz: Lieutenant 
Betts, ( my adjutant ) slightly wounded in the thigh ; 
Sergeants Dustin, ( C ) 4th artillery; Ayres, ( A ) 
3d artillery, wounded ; Corporals McKnight, ( C ) 
4th artillery ; North, ( I ) 3d artillery ; Dennis, ( A ) 
3d artillery, wounded; Artificers Skiffington, ( C ) 
4th artillery; Sinclair, (E ) 1st artillery, wounded ; 
Musician, Alexander Heer, (G) Istartillery, wound. 
ed; Privates, Shisler, ( E ) Ist artillery, Treat, ( A ) 
3d artitery ; Coppinger, ( C ) 4th artillery Story, 
(A ) 3d artillery , Ribbold, ( A ) 3d artillery, Bennet, 
(D ) Ist artillery, wounded, none thought dangerous ; 
wagon master, Jackson, severely ; killed—Sykes, pri- 
vate, (G) Ist artillery. 

The officers of my command were Capt. Childs, 3d 
artillery ; Lieutenant Pickell, 4th artillery ; Lienten- 
ant J. R. Irwin, Ist artillery ; Lieutenant Spalding, 
2d Dragoons; Lieutenant Herbert, Ist artillery ; 
Lieutenant W. H. Betts, ( Adjutant, ) Ist artillery ; 
Surgeons Tripler and Berry. 

The officers and men all justified my most sanguine 
expectations. 

I deem it due to Captain Childs to state, that he 
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rival, and was awaiting the return of the train to ac- 
complish his purpose. 

Jackson, a wagon master, well acquainted with the 
localities of Fort Drane, volunteered his services, and 
as a guide on the march, or a soldier in the engage- 
ment, was brave and useful. He received two severe 
wounds, lost a valuable horse, and deserves a liberal | 
reward. Very respectfully, - 

Your ob’t servant, 
B. K. PIERCE, Major Com’g. 


FROM NACOGDOCHES. 

The public has heard scarcely any thing from Gen. 
Gaines’s Head Quarters since his letter of the 10th of 
July, announcing his intention to march a part of his 
army to Nacogdoches, and from that post itself, we 
have not, until now, heaird a word. This long silence 
had indeed begun to create doubt in the minds of 
some people, whether General Gaines had, in fact, 
compromised the neutral obligations of his country, | 
by a military movement into the Mexican territory ; | 
but the annexed extract from a letter received yester- | 
day by one of our citizens, from an officer at Nacog- | 
doches, settles the question, and shows that a detach- | 
ment of our army is in actual occupation at that Mex- | 
ican town.—Nutional Intelligencer. 
Extract of a letter from an officer of the U. S. Army, | 

dated Camp Nucogdoches, Aug. 4, 1836. 

“ Since I last addressed you from Fort Towson, I | 
have performed another march of near two hundred | 
miles ; and now, on a smail hill which terminates, or 
rather on which Nacogdoches partly stands, our en- 
campment is spread. We were two weeks accom- 
plishing the march, which was truly fatiguing. Part 
of the country over which we passed had never been 
travelled before, except by men on harseback ; and as 
we were encumbered with ox teams, a road had ne- 
cessarily to be cut as we advanced, which caused 

reat delay, even when no river was to be crossed, 
and the trouble incident to building eats and rafts 
did not occur to detain us. We reached this place 
about a week ago, and the firing of a small piece of 
artillery on our approach told of a favorable reception. | 
The inhabitants are extremely polite and obliging, 
but many of them have left the town in consequence | 
of the hostile attitude of the neighboring Indians, who 
are said to be so numerous, that some do not consider | 
the town safe now, notwithstanding the presence of | 
the U. S. troops. 

** Yesterday evening the roaring of artillery and | 
the sound of martial music announced the arrival of, 
General Houston and staff. He seems to have suf- | 
fered in health; and the wound he received at the) 
battle of San Jacinto, confines him still to his crutches. 
i. ** Report said a week or two since that ten thou- 
sand Mexicans were on their march to Texas; but, 
like most reports of the kind, it proved to be incor- 
rect, though it is yet believed that about two thou- 
sand are embodied at Metamoras. The Texian army 
is daily increasing in strength and confidence, and 
will doubtless be able successfully to oppose any 
force that can be brought against them. ” 











Survey oF THE Harsor.—A company of the 
U.S. Engineers has been some days encamped at 
East Newark, being engaged in making surveys of 
the Passaic. We understand, says the Newark Daily 
Advertiser of Wednesday, that they lave nearly com- 

leted their surveys on the land, and that Lieutenant 
Gadney. with his vessel, the Jersey, and company, 
will to-day commence the necessary soundings on the 
river up to the city. : 

Lieut. G. will, we understand, be engaged in this 
interesting work—to our city--about ten days longer. 
Our commercial operations have now reached an 
amount which requires increased facilities of inter. 
course, and we presume the project of removing the 
obstructions in fhe river will not be abandoned until 





the work is completed.—N. Y. American. 


From the Pensacola Gazetlie, “vg. 27. 

The U.S. ship Vandalia arrived in this port on 
Thursday last from a cruise to windward. The Van- 
dalia has been absent from this port three months 
and a half, ninety-two days of which she has been at 
sea ; she has touched at the ports of Havana, St. Ni- 
chola Mole, Port au Prince, Laguayra, and Porto 
Cabello, and has sailed the distance of eight thousand 
miles. 

The following is a list of her officers : 

Commander—Thomas T. Webb, Esq. 

Lieuienanis—L. M. Powell, W. Smith, and R. 
Seinmes, acting. 

Sailing Masier—W. M. Walker. 

Surgeon—W . Plumstead. 

Purser—-J. Brooks. 

Professor of Mathematics—J. H. C. Coffin. 

Assistant Surgeon—C. A. Hassler. 

Midshipmen—J. W.E. Reid, L. Maynard, R. N. 
Stembel, T. W. Cummings, I. N. Brown, M. C. 
Watkins, EF. A. Drake, L. E. Musson, F. Alexander. 

Boatswain, John Mills; Gunner, John M. Green; 
Carpenter, Joseph Cox ; Satl-maker, Madison Whee- 
den; Captain’s Clerk, James Brooks, jr. 





We learn through private letters from Tallahassee, 
that the campaign against the Seminoles will nat 
open so soon as was expected. Some obstacle, we 
know not of what nature, stands in the way of the 

rogress of the Tennessee mounted men towards Flor- 
ida. Fifteen hundred of them, known to have been 


destined for service against the Seminoles, are now 


at Roanoke, on the Chattahoochie. Governor Call 
has been endeavoring to urge them forward, but in 
vain. Whether they are kept there by the orders of 
Gen. Jesup, by their own fears of the climate of Flor- 
ida, or by some other cause, we have no means of 
knowing.—Ibid. 

U. S. Sure Boston.—As many rumors have got 
abroad respecting the course of this ship from Boston 
to St. Thomas, when she was bound to oenaiee we 
will present to our readers the information which we 
have, and on which implicit confidence may be plac- 
ed. ‘The Boston sailed from the city of that name on 
the 10th July, and was beset for an entire week with 
thick fogs, a heavy sea running, attended with severe 
eles of wind and rain, all of which made the situa- 


| tion of the vessel very dangerous, having the main 


land on one side, wad jhe shoals of St. George on the 
other. Onentering the exlf stream the ship encoun- 
tered a severe storin, which washed uway the larboard 


quarter boat and davits, and flooded the ship with 
water. The disagreeable condition of the ship may 
be inferred from the unfortunate case of a marine, by 
the name of Flaxman, from New York, who having 
never been to sea before, was so distressed by the 
heavy wear and tear of his new profession, that he 
determined to put an end to himself, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing, having clothed himself in white, and 
stepping into the gangway, and deliberately throwing 
himself into the sea. Every effort was made to save 
him, and although the ship was going ten or twelve 
knots an hour, he would have been saved; but, intent 
on his purpose, he swam off from the life buoy, and 
was drowned before a boat could reach him. 

His case presents one of the most singular instances 
of self destruction on record. Indeed he even dived 
repeatedly with a view of drowning himself the soon- 
er. The Boston finally put into St. Thomas’ on the 
29th July, after a most disagreeable passage of nine- 
teen days, without farther accident. She sailed from 
St. Thomas on the 12th of August for Pensacola— 
officers and crew all well.— Norfolk Beacon, 


The revenue cutter Dallas has arrived at the gouth 
west pass of the Mississippi, off which she will 
cruize for the of giving convoy to American 
vessels bound to Texas. : 
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Navy ORDERS—TEN HOUR sysTeEM.—We are 
pleased to learn that in consequence of repre- 
sentations made from the city to the President, he 
immediately took such steps that the commandant of 
the Navy yard here is at length enabled to fulfil his 
own desire, in complying with the request of the 
shipwrights for the establishment of the ten hour 
system, now so general throughout the country. Or 
ders have been received for the adoption of the rule 
in the yard, and the great ship Pennsylvania will 
now be rapidly completed, in compliance with the 
directions issued by the Department several months 
since. It is surprising that the Navy Commissioners | 
should so long have resisted an established usage, | 
sanctioned by the city authorities, and also by the’ 
Commissioners of Southwark, in which the yard is | 
located. Hundreds of workmen should have been: 
employed there for months past, but in consequence of'| 
the unwillingness of the Board of Navy Commis- | 
sioners to give the hours, the public work has been al- | 
most entirely suspended.. Under the rule, however, | 
which, as we expected, received the cordial assent of | 
the President, carpenters are busily engaged upon | 
the Pennsylvania, and in the course of the week | 
several hundred will be employed.— Pennsylvanian. | 











The death of Capt. Lemuver Gates, of the first | 
regiment of artillery of the United States army, adds 
another to the melancholy catalogue of disasters that | 
have characterized the Florida campaign against the | 
Indians. | 

This gallant and promising officer closed a life of | 
hardship and peril, in the service of his country, at | 
Micanopy, on the 7th of August, 1836, in the fortieth | 
year of his age, leaving an affectionate wife, five’ 
small children, and a large circle of relatives and | 
friends, to lament his loss to them and to his country. 

Capt. Gatres, as aman and a gentleman, was in- 
telligent, honorable, high-minded, honest, and up- 
right; justly admired for a liberal share of all those | 
moral and social qualities that adorn the human cha- 
wacter, and give a charm to social intercourse. 

He was an officer of high promise, well informed, 
prompt and correct in every duty, vigilant, enterpris- 
ing, and brave. Itis not invidious to say’ that, in his 
yank, he had few equals, and no superiors, in the 
army. 

He died of the disease incident to the «liaate, 
brought on by the privations and severity of his du- 
ties ; and he now sleeps in the soil of that ill-fated 
country, surrounded by te gallant and the brave 
who have shared his perils and have met his fate. 
Their name» will live in the pages of our history, | 
and we trust their widows and orphans will share | 
liberally of the gratitude of their country! 

Peace to thy spirit, gallant soldier !— Washington 
Sun. 








Resicnatron.—To the long list of resignations of | 
officers of the army, we have to add that of Captain | 
Charles Dimmock, of the Ist regiment of Artillery. 
Capt. D. has been for a number of years past stationed 
at Fort Monroe, and by a late order of the War De- 
partment, was to have been transferred to the milita- 
ry post at New York. We regret the loss to the ser- 
vice of so valuable an officer. We have since under- | 
stood that he has engaged his services to Major, 
Gwynn, on the survey: of the Roanoke, Danville, and 
Junction rail-road, and that he left here yesterday to 
enter upon his duties.— Norfolk Herald. 








Dver.—A duel was fought at Pensacola on the 9th 
ult., between Passed Midshipman Bowers and Mid. 
Davis. Bowers had accused Davis of cowardice, and 
after the first fire neither party being wounded, Bow- 
ers withdrew his charge of cowardice, Davis expressed 
himself satisfied, and the matter was adjnsted.—Bos- 


| ble loss. 


Carr. Dimmock, U. S. Army.—We have learnt, 
within a few days past, of an act of gallantry on the 
part of an officer of the army, which we deem it our 
duty to give to the public—especially, as modesty, 
which is the almost inseparable concomitant of va- 
lour, has induced him, in his official report, to keep 
himself entirely-out of sight. 

Our readers may recollect askirmish, some months 
ago, between asmall party of U.S. troops, anda su- 
perior foree of Indians, in the vicinity of St. Augus- 
tine, in which the latter were routed with considera- 
Brevet Capt. Dimmock, then of 1st artille- 
ry, commanded the regulars, and, in his official re- 
port, gave a brief and technical account of the fight. 
A brother officer sometime afterwards, accidentally 
overhearing some soldiers speaking with admiration 
of the part Capt. D. bore in the skirmish, was induc- 
ed to believe that he had not done himself justice. 
His suspicions were increased when, on asking the 
particulars from the captain, he received a reluctant 
and guarded account of the affair. The officer sum- 
moned to his presence the sergeant who was with the 
paity—there was no other commissioned officer than 
a D. attached to it—and learnt the following de- 
tails : 

In the midst of the action, whilst Captain Dim- 
MOCK, on horseback, was directing, and by his cool- 
ness and courage animating his little party, he was 
suddenly, and as if by concert, set upon, from dif- 
ferent directions by two Indians of haem stature. 

hey fired simultaneously and wounded Captain 
Dimmock in the leg, at the same time bringing down 
his horse; disengaging himself from his horse, with 
great activity, he gained his feet in time to bring 

own one of his antagonists, as, with fearful yells, 
they rushed to take his scalp, thinking their fire had 
killed him. On seeing his companion fall, the other 
Indian took to fiight, but not in time to save himself. 
Captain Dimmock wheeled about, and, with great 
coolness, shot him dead with the other barrel of his 
fowling piece. Inthe mean time, the wounded In- 
dian, though unable to rise, had seized a gun, but 
before he could use it, Captain Dimmocx despatched 
him with his sword. 

We give this httle incident, from admiration ef 
gallantry and presence of mind, and on the inost un- 
gnestionable authority; and we are gratified to be 
able to state that the casualties of the service have 
presented an opportunity of promoting this gallant 
officer, and that he is now a full captain in the 2d 
artillery.— Fredericksburg Arena. 


[ There are two errors in the foregoing account, 
one of which at least deserves correction. The offi- 
cer referred to, is Captain Justin Dimick, and not 
Dimmock, They are both captains, and belong to 
the first regiment of artillery, and not the second. 
The similarity of the names no doubt led the editor 
of the Arena into the erorr, 

Captain Charles Dimmock, who has just resigned, 
was not in the field in Florida, but was engaged in 
important staff duties at Savannah. Had he been in 
the field , however, and an opportunity been present- 
ed, we hazard nothing in saying that he would have 
signalized himseif.— Ed. 4. & N. C. ] 

ATHENS, TENN. AuG. 24.—General Woor arrived 
here from Valley river, on, Thursday evening, with 
his staff anda portion of Captain Powel’s company 
as an escort, and set outon the next day for Ross 
Landing. 

: Lieutenant Hetrzex, Quartermaster, left on Friday 
in company with General Woot. The Paymaster, 
Major Herring, and his clerk, Mr. Potts, are still 
here, but owing to the late order of the. President 





goo Transcript. 





they have nothing to do.—Journal. 
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PASSENGERS. 





New York. Sept. 9—per brig Amazon, from Palermo, 
Lieut. W. H. Gardner, late of the U. S. ship John 
Adams. 

Cuarteston, Sept, 5—per schr. Amelia, from St. 
Augustine, Lieuts. R. E. Temple and F.L. Dancy, of 
the army. 

















ARMY. 





SPECIAL ORDER. 


Sep. 7—Ist Lt. E. S. Sibley, Ist Art. temporarily as- 
signed to Engincer duty, by direction of the Secretary 
of War. 

Lt. J. Mackay, 2d Art. and J. S. Williams, 6th Inf. 


Aug. 
JOSE 





DEATHS. 


In Washington, on Tuesday, 6th inst. Mrs. MARGA- 





RET E. M., wife of Dr. Joseen Lovet, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U:-S. army. 


At sea on board the U.S. ship Boston, on the 25th 


of pulmonary consumption, Passed Midshipman 
PH R. BROWN, of the navy. 


Atthe U. S. Naval Hospital, near Norfolk, Va. on 


the 6th inst. THOMAS ARMSTRONG, carpenter U. 
S. navy. 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, in the 46th 


year of his age, Colonel) JOHN M. GAMBLE, of the 
marine corps, 
station. 
who have died in the service of their country. 


and commandant of marines on that 
Colonel Gamble is the last of four brothers 








assigned to Topographical duty, by Gen. Order, No. 57, 
ereengaged on the Georgia Ceutral Railroad. 





TRANSFERS. 


"Second Lieuts. D. Leadbetter and M.C, Meigs, of the 
Ast artillery,and J. R. Anderson,of the 3d artillery ,to the 
Corps of Engineers. Lieut. L. assigned to duty at Al- 
bany, N: Y. on the improvement of the navigation of the 
Hudson river—Licut. M. to the Delaware Breakwater— 
and Lieut. A. at the office of the Chief Engineer, Wash- 
ington. k 











NAVY. 


_ ——— 





' List of officers, ordered to the North Carolina, 74, prepa 
ring for sea at Norfolk, and destined to the Pacific. 


Henry E. BALtarp, Commodore. 

Lieutenants, W. C. Nicholson, J. E. Prentiss, T. O. 
Selfridge, A. G. Slaughter, J. T. Homans, J. Manning, 
R. G. Robb, C. H. Davis, C. H. Duryee, J. Noble, H. 
Ingersoll, ‘T. M. Washington. 

Purser, Joseph Wilsor. Chaplain, Geo. Jones. 

Professor of Mathematics, Joseph T. Huston. 

Acting Master, W. Ward. Second Master, W. C. 
Chaplin. | 

Passed Midshipmen, H. Walke, W. H. Brown, C. F. | 
Mclatosh, J. L. Heap, E. C. Ward, A. R. Taliaferro. 

Midshipmen, F. E, Baker, 'T. O. Glascock, R. P. Lo- 
vell, R. M. Bowland, 8. C. Barney, C. Deas, T. B. Hu- 
BS S. Kinlock, C. Sinkler, T. M. Crossan, J. Gold, Jr. 

". K. Murray, J. Brooks, J. M. Bankhead, W. H. B. 
Johnson. 

Boatswain, W. Brady. 

Carpenter, A. Jones. 

1 a 





Gunner, A. Stephenson. 
' Sailmaker, S. B. Banister. 
Medical officers not yet ordered. 





VESSELS REPORTED. 


Ship Concord, Capt. Mix, appeared off ihe Bualize 22d 
August, and left next day for the Mexican coast. The 
Mexican schr. Venus, requested to be cohvoyed out of 
the United States waters, which was consented to by the 
sioop of war. 

Frigates Constitution and Potomac, and ship John 
Adams, sailed from Palermo on the 18th July, bound on 
acruise inthe Levant. Schr. Shark had sailed two 
days before. All weil. 


Orrice or ComMIssARY GENERAL OF SUBSISTENCE, 
KVashington, July Ist, 1836. 


EPARATE proposals will be received at this office 
until the Ist day of October next, for the delivery of 


provisions for the use of the troops of the United States, 


to be delivered in bulk, upon inspection, as follows ;~- 
At New Orleans, 


360 barrels of pork. 
750 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 
330 bushels of new white field beans. 
5280 pounds of good hard soap. 
2400 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 
120 bushels of good clean dry salt. 
1350 gallons of good cider vinegar. 
At Fort Jesup, 25 miles by land from Natchiloches, 
350 barrels of pork. 
750 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 
5323 bushels of new white field beans. 
5250 pounds of good hard soap. 
2400 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 
120 bushels of good clean dry salt. 
1250 gallons of good cider vinegar. 
One half on the Ist May, remainder of Ist Dec. 1837. 
It the public landing, six miles from Fort Towson, 
mouth of the Chiemichi, 


240 barrels of pork. 

560 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 

220 bushels of new white field beans, 

3500 pounds of good hard soap. 
1600 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 
£0 bushels of good clean dry salt. 

900 gallons of good cider vinegar. 

The whole to be celivered in all the month of 
April. 1837, and to leave Natchitoches by 20th Feb- 
ruary, 1837. 

At Fort Coffee, 10 miles above Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

360 barrels of pork. 

750 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 

330 bushels of new white field beans. 

5280 pounds of good hard soap. 
2400 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 

120 bushels of good clean dry salt. 

1350 gallons of good cider yinegar. 





Schr. Boxer, Lt. Comdt. Page, was at Payta, May 8, 
bound to Callao. 
Ship St. Louis. Lt. Comdt. Ward, off the N. E. bar 
of the Mississippi, Aug. 23. 

Ship Boston, Capt. B, Dulany, arrived at Pensacola, 
28th Aug. 
' Brig Porpoise, Lt. Comdt. Ramsay, arrived at Char- ! 
leston, On Wednesday cvening, 7th inst. 
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MARRIAGES. 





— 


At Green Bay, Michigan, on the 18th Aug., by the 
Rev. R. F. Cadle, Lieut. M. E. MERRILL, of the Sth 
regiment U.S. infantry, to Miss LOUISA E. SLAUGH- 
TER, of Culpeper county, Va. 


At Portsmouth, N. H. Mr. HENRY BACON, sail- 
maxer U.S. navy, to Miss MARTHA WIGGIN. 





The whole to be delivered in all the month of 
May 1837. 


At St. Louis, or at Jefferson Barracks, 10 miles below 
St. Louis, at the option of Government. 
360 barrels of pork. 
750 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 
330 bushels of new avhite field beans, 
5280 pounds of good hard soap. 
2400 pounds of good hard tallow candies. 
120 bushels of guod clean dry salt. 
1350 gallons of good cider vinegar. 
Fort Crawford, Prairie du chien, Mississippi river 
240 barrels of pork. 
50 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 
220 bushels of new white field beans. 
3500 pounds of good hard soap, : 
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1600 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt. 
900 gallons of good cider vinegar.§ 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1837 
At Fort Snelling, St. Peters. 
860 barrels of pork. 
750 barrels of fresh euperfine flour. 
530 bushels of new white field beans. 
5280 pounds of good hard soap. 
2490 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 





| $00 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 
40 bushels of good clean dry salt. 
450 gallons of good cider vinegar. 
The whole to he delivered in December, 18386, and 
January and Febiuary, 1837. 
At Boston. 
300 barrels of pork. 
625 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 
275 bushels of 1ew white field beans. 
4400 pounds of good hard soap. 





120 bushels of good clean dry salt. 
1350 gallons of good cider vinegar. a | 


The whole to be delivered by the 15th June, 1857. | 


At Fort Winnebago, on the Fox river, at the portage of 
' the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers. 


_ 240 barrels of pork. 
500 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 
220 bushels of new white field beans. 
3500 pounds of good hard soap. 
1600 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 
60 bushels of good clean dry salt. 
900 gallons of good cider vinegar. 
The whole to bé delivered by the 15th June, 1837. 
At Fort Gratiot. 


120 barrels of pork. 

240 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 

110 bushels of new white held beans. 
1760 pounds of good hard soap. 

800 pounds of good bard tallow candles. 

40 bushels of clean dry salt, 

450 gallons of good cider vinegar. 

One half Ist May, remainder on Ist October, 1887 


At Fort Howard, Green Bay. 


240 barrels of pork. 
500 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 
~ 220 bushels of new white field beans. 
8500 pounds of good hard soap. 
1600 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 
80 bushels of good clean dry salt. 
900 gallons of good cider vinegar. 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1837. 


At Fort Brady, Sault de Ste. Marie. 


320 barrels of pork. 

240 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 

110 bushels of new white field beans. 
3760 pounds of good hard soap. 

§00 pounds of good hard talluw candles. 

40 bushels of clean dry salt. 

450 gallons of good cider vinegar. 

The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1837. 

At Fort Mackinaw. 


120 barrels of pork. 
140 barrels of best superfine flour. 
110 bushels of new white field beans. 
1760 pounds of good hard soap. 
800 pounds of good hard tallow candles, 
40 bushels of clean dry salt. 
450 gallons of good cider vinegar. 
The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1837. 


At Fort Dearborn, Chicago. 


120 barrels of pork. 

240 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 

-110 bushels of new white field beans, 
1760 pounds of good hard soap. 

800 pounds of good hard tallow candles. 

40 bushels of clean dry salt. 

450 gallons of good cider vinegar. 

The whole to be delivered by the Ist June, 1837. 


At Hancock Barracks, Houlton, Maine. 


120 barrels of park. 

240 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 
110 bushels of new white field beans. 
1760 pounds of good hard soap. 
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2000 pounds ef good hard tallow candles. 
100 bushels of good clean dry salt. 
1125 gallons of good cider vinegar. 
At New York, 
1200 barrels of pork. 
2500 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 
1100 bushels of new white field beans. 
17600 pounds gf good hard soap. 
8000 pounds of good hard tallow candles, 
500 bushels of good clean dry salt. 
4500 gallons of good cider vinegar. 


At Baliimore. 


480 barrels of pork. 

1000 barrels of fresh superfine flour. 

440 bushels of new white field beans, 

7040 pounds of good hard soap. 

3200 pounds of good bard tallow candles. 

160 bushels of clean dry salt. 

1800 gallons of good cider vinegar. 

Note.—AHl bidders are requested to extend the 
amount of their bids for each article, and exhibit the to- 
tal amount of each bid. 

The periods and quantitics of each delivery, at those 
posts where they are not specified, will be one-fourth 
Ist June, Ist Sept. Ist Dec. 1837, and Ist Mareh; 1838. 

The hogs of which the pork is packed to be fattened 
on corn, and each hog to weigh not less than two hun- 
éred pounds ; and, except where the quality is otherwise 


‘designated, will consist of one hog to each barrel, ex- 
| cluding the feet, legs, ears, and snout. 


Side pieces may be substituted for the hams. The 
pork is to be carefully packed with Turk’s island salt, 
and in pieces not exceeding ten poundseach. The pork 
to be contained in seasoned heart of white oak or white 
ash barrels, full hooped; the vinegar in iron bound casks 3 
the beans in water-tight barrels; and the soap and cans 
dies in strong boxes, of convenient size for transportation, 

Salt will only be received by measurement of thirty- 
two quarts to the bushel. 

The candles to have cotton wicks. 

The provisions for Prairie du Chien and St. Peters, 
must pass St. Louis, for their ultimate destination, by 
the 15th April, 1837. A failure in this particular wiil 
be considered a breach of contract, and the department 
will be authorized to purchase to supply these posts. 

The provisions will be inspected at the time and place 
of delivery ; and all expenses are to be paid by contrac- 
tors, until they are deposited at such store-houses as may 
be designated by the agent of the department. 

‘ihe Commissary General reserves the privilege of 
increasing or diminishing the quantities, or of dispensing 
with one or more artieles, at any time before entering 
into contract; and also of increasing or reducing the quan- 
tities of each delivery one third, subsequent to the con- 
tract, on giving sixty days previous notice, 

Bidders not heretofore contractors, are required to ac- 
company their proposals with evidence of their ability, 
together with the names of their sureties, whose respon- 
sibility must be certified by the District Attorney, or 
by some person well known to the Government, other- 
wise their proposals will not be acted on. 

Advances cannot be made in any case; and evidence 
of inspection and full delivery will be required at this 
office, before payment can be made, which will be by 
treasury warrants on banks ncarest the points of deliv- 
ery, or nearest the places of purchasing the supplies, or 
nearest the residence of the contractors, at their option. 

Each proposal will be sealed in a separate envelope, 
and anaad ‘* proposals for furnishing army subsistence.’* 


GEO. GIBSON, 
July 7—t20Sep. Com, Gen of Subsiatence, 
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